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Foreword 


This book traces the founding of the Fairbury area including the first 
pioneer farmers. The book includes maps of the Fairbury area 
indicating where the first farmers purchased land along Indian Creek 
or the Vermilion River. In 1850, Congress passed a new law 
authorizing land patents for military veterans. Most of these veterans 
did not want to move to the swampy Fairbury area, so they sold their 
patents to farmers interested in trying to farm the swampy soil. This 
triggered a second wave of pioneer settlers in the middle 1850s. 


In 1851, the State of Illinois passed a new law authorizing the Peoria 
& Oquawka Railroad to run new tracks from Peoria to Indiana. This 
set off a competition between Fairbury farmers to see if they could 
get the new railroad tracks laid through their farms. A great deal of 
money could be made if their farmland was converted into 
residential home building lots in a new town on the railroad. 


It is hoped this book will help people better understand how our 
swampy prairie land was converted into some of the most valuable 
farmland on the planet. This book also more fully explains how the 
village of Fairbury was founded in 1857. 
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CHAPTER 1 
Book Design 


There are three primary historical reference books used whenever 
research is performed about Fairbury, Illinois, history. The three 
resources were used to help write this book. 


1878 History Book 

The earliest published reference to Fairbury, Illinois history is 
William Le Baron's 1878 book titled The History of Livingston 
County, Illinois. This book will be called the 1878 history book in 
future references. 


1888 History Book 
The 1888 history book titled Portrait and Biographical Album of 
Livingston County by Chapman Brothers is the second Fairbury, 
Illinois history book. This book will be called the 1888 history book 
in future references. 


1909 History Book 

The 1909 history book titled Historical Encyclopedia of Illinois and 
History of Livingston County by Bateman and Selby is the third 
Fairbury, Illinois history book. This book will be called the 1909 
history book in future references. 


New Evidence 

Two new historical references came to the author's attention in 2018. 
The first is a copy of the 1957 complete abstract for Bert Moulton's 
barbershop lot at the east end of Main Street (Locust Street). 


Until sometime in the late 1960s, complete abstracts were provided 
when real estate was sold. These abstracts provided the transaction 
history of the property clear back to when the land was first 


purchased from the government. At some point, complete abstracts 
were no longer provided for real estate transactions. 


The first page of this abstract was very faint, so the author retyped it, 
and a copy is shown on the next page. This document will be called 
the Bert Moulton Abstract in future references in this book. 


ABSTRACT OF TITLE 
TO 


The West Half (1/2) of Lot Four (4) in Block Twenty-three (23) in Fairbury, being located on a 
part of the South Half (1/2) of the South East Quarter (1/4) of Section Three (3) in Township 
Twenty-six (26) North, Range Six (6) East of the Third Principal Meridian. 


IN LIVINGSTON COUNTY, ILLINOIS 


Commencing with the laying out of said Town, to-wit; - January 1, 1858 


United States Patent. 
to Dated October 4, 1853. 
John Leland Miller Recorded February 24, 1860 in 
Book P Page 217. 

Grants the SE 1/4 of Sec. 3, Tsp. 26N., R. 6 E. of the 3rd 

P.M. containing 160 acres. 
In the District of Lands subject to sale at Danville, Ill. 
Warrant 350917. 


John Leland Miller Warranty Deed. 
to Dated October 16, 1857. 
Caleb Patton Recorded February 24, 1858 in 
Book K Page 258. 
Consideration $1000.00 

Conveys the S 1/2 of the SE 1/4 of Sec. 3, Twp. 26 N., R. 6 E. 
of the 3rd P.M. 

Plat of Fairbury Plat entitled as in the margin 
recorded January 1, 1858 in 
Subdivision Record 1 page 42. 

Isaac R. Clark, County Surveyor, certifies on October 1, 1857 that under the direction and 
by the order of Caleb L. Patton and Octave Chanute owners and proprietors of the SE 1/4 of Sec. 
3, and а part of the NE 1/4 of Sec. 10, all in Twp. 26 N., R. 6 E. of the 3rd P.M., he did survey 
and subdivide and lay out into streets and alleys, blocks and lots as represented on the above plat, 
the above described land being the map or plat of the town of Fairbury that the distances are 
marked upon the plat and are true and correct as measured by him, that stakes were driven in the 
ground in the SE corner of said Sec. 3, as a monument to perpetuate the future surveys of the 
aforesaid Town of Fairbury and that the above is a true and original map. 


Appended is a certificate by Caleb L. Patton and Octave, Chanute, owners of the SE 1/4 of Sec. 
3, and a part of the NE 1/4 of Sec. 10, in Twp. 26 N., К. 6 E. of the 3rd РМ. in which they 


The second new historical reference document is the existence of the 
Bureau of Land Management's database. Using this database, we can 
track who and when a particular piece of land was bought from the 
Federal Government. This database can be accessed at the following 
website. 


https://glorecords.blm.gov/search/default.aspx. 


This database can be searched by name, and also by the township. 
This database only covers the initial sale of the land from the 
government to the citizens. There is no known easy way to track the 
subsequent sales of land between private parties. The Bert Moulton 
Abstract does trace the sale of land between private parties. 


The original village of Fairbury ran east and west from Ist to 7th 
Streets. In the north-south direction, it ran from Walnut north to 
Maple Street. The author used Google maps to determine the entire 
original village was located in Section 3 of Indian Grove Township. 
In later additions, the village was extended south into Section 10 of 
Indian Grove Township. 


Format 

If possible, references and dates will be noted for all materials used 
in this book. In some cases, exact dates are not available for some 
photographs. 


One challenge in citing historical references is that spelling and 
grammar practices in the 1800s were different than 21st-century 
practices. When citing historical references, the original spelling and 
grammar will be cited as it appeared in the original reference. 


Errors 

The author has made every attempt to be as accurate as possible with 
the data used in this book. Some of this data came from 
Ancestry.com. The danger of using data from Ancestry.com is that it 
is often not verifiable to a source document. 


CHAPTER 2 


Last Part of Illinois to Be Settled 


In 2018, Fairbury has some of the richest and most valuable 
farmland in the world. The price of this farmland peaked at about 
$15,000 per acre a couple of years ago. At this price level, a 160- 
acre farm would cost you $2.5 million! 


It is hard for us to put ourselves back into the mindset prevalent in 
the times of James Madison (1751-1836). The 1920 book, The 
Centennial History of Illinois by Clarence Walworth Alvord 
contains the observations of James Madison about Illinois. 


This attempt to organize the west had been due largely to 
the efforts of Thomas Jefferson, the archpriest of 
democracy and the Solon of all home seekers; but his 
influence had been cut off by his departure in 1784 for 
Paris, where he remained for several years. 


As a leader in the matter of organizing the territory north 
of the Ohio River, he was succeeded by James Monroe, 
who in 1785 made a journey into the region to 
familiarize himself with the situation. The Indian 
troubles, however, prevented him from making an 
extended tour. He was not very favorably impressed. "A 
great part of the territory," he wrote, " is miserably poor, 
especially that near lakes Michigan & Erie & that upon 
the Mississippi & the Illinois consists of extensive plains 
which have not had from appearances & will not have a 
single bush on them, for ages. The districts, therefor 
within which these fall will perhaps never contain a 
sufficient number of inhabitants to entitle them to 
membership in the confederacy." 


Another way to summarize the observations of James Madison is, 
"Everybody knows that land with trees is valuable and land without 
trees is not valuable." 


The Fairbury area was among the last areas of Illinois to be settled. 
This can be visualized by reviewing the Illinois population maps for 
1820, 1830, and 1840. The 1922 book, The Centennial History of 
Illinois - Volume 2 - The Frontier State 1818-1848 by Theodore 
Calvin Pease, contains these three population density maps. 


Note that on the 1840 map, the legend is not correct. The labels on 
the legend should be in reverse order with the white areas being less 
than two people per square mile. 
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An NIU website at https://tinyurl.com/yctx3mt has population 
density maps for 1850 and 1860. 
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It is not until 1860 that Livingston County finally achieves some 
measure of population density. 


In 1857, the Peoria & Oquawka railroad was laid through Livingston 
County, and Fairbury was founded. In the 1860 U.S. Census, 
Fairbury had a population of 262 people. 


Practical Reasons Why Central Illinois Was the Last to Be 
Settled 


The 1922 history book cited earlier, outlines several reasons why 
Livingston County was the last part of Illinois to be settled. 


1. The forested lands offered greater accessibility to 
wood and water. 


2. Pioneers lacked the capital necessary for breaking up 
and fencing the prairie. 


3. The scarcity of markets offered no temptation to raise 
grain that could not be sold. 


4. Without a heavy ox team, breaking the prairie was 
almost impossible, and without improved transportation 
produce could not be carried to market. 


5. You could not legally buy land in Illinois until about 
1820. French and British claims in Southern Illinois 
were settled first; then sale began for the rest of the state. 


The 1878 history book documents cases of pioneer farmers having 
to take their grain all the way to Ottawa or other northern cities to be 
milled. There are other stories of early farmers driving their cattle all 
the way overland to Chicago to sell them. 


Swampland 


Ten thousand years ago, the glaciers leveled all the hills and made 
Livingston County almost flat. The top soils left behind by the 
glaciers are among the most productive farming soils in the world. 


But this flat topography also created a problem. In hilly country, 
rainwater easily runs off the land to streams and rivers. On flat land, 
the water does not run-off and tends to keep the soil moist all the 


time. As a result, most of Livingston County was categorized as 
swampland. 


Frances Townsend and the Fairbury Swamp 


Francis Townsend is one of Fairbury's most famous citizens. He 
grew up on a farm just east of Fairbury and lived here until he was 
about 18 years old. He went on to lead a national movement to 
institute a pension system for elderly citizens. It is thought his 
political pressure helped to push President Roosevelt into approving 
the Social Security system we have today. 


In his autobiography, Townsend makes several comments about 
growing up in the swampy farmland of Fairbury. Townsend was 
born in 1867, so he wrote about his experience of living in Fairbury 
from 1867 until about 1885. 


I was born on my father's farm in Livingston County in 
north-central Illinois, about three miles east of the little 
village of Fairbury where my father did most of his 
trading. My earliest recollection is of being carried by 
my mother during one of our farm's periodical floods 
down a sort of peninsula of dry ground toward the stable 
where our horses were kept. I remember mother standing 
me on the roof of a pig-shed from which point I could 
watch my father wade hip-deep into the water that had 
invaded the barnyard during the night, as he untied the 
horses and drove them to high ground. 


The incident, I grew to learn, was typical of our farm. 
Father had homesteaded in this north-central Illinois 
prairie land, and the marshes and swamps were a part of 
it. Before we left that part of the country, when I was 18, 
father's farsightedness and hard work had tile-drained 
the land until it was clear of such marshes. But through 
the years of my childhood and youth I was constantly 
shaken in the summer with swamp malaria. We called it 
"ager" or "chills and fever." 


I believe this was one of the things that kept me from 
developing as an athletic boy. 1 have never been heavy 
and now, at 76, am described as lean, large-boned and 
gaunt. Fortunately, the type of malaria we had in our 
community was seldom fatal. Had it been, Illinois could 
never have produced a Chicago just 115 miles northeast 
of Fairbury. The warm prairie sun did much to alleviate 
"the shakes" and I can still remember how good it felt to 
my chill-wracked body when mother carried me out to 
the sunny side of the house as a child. She would place 
me where she could keep an eye on me while she 
worked at her cheese-making or at the lye kettle, making 
soap for the family. 


Living in such a swampy region, we lost many a crop 
from flood and excessive rainfall. There were years in 
which only the high spots of our farm could be 
cultivated. It frequently happened that our corn and 
potatoes and wheat required little storage space in the 
fall and we had to husband them with great care. We 
were fortunate in that we grew to manhood and 
womanhood with a father who worked hard but managed 
to keep even with the world—trather than with a father 
on the dole, broken by adversity. Many a son and many 
a daughter have been tempted into crime by the sight of 
a father or mother who has given all and ended up in 
poverty. 


Indian Threat 


Illinois was populated by various tribes of Native Americans prior to 
the pioneers settling the farmland. Wikipedia has a good explanation 
of the Fort Dearborn Massacre which occurred in 1812. 


The Battle of Fort Dearborn (sometimes Fort Dearborn 
Massacre) was an engagement between United States 
troops and Potawatomi Native Americans that occurred 
on August 15, 1812, near Fort Dearborn in what is now 
Chicago, Illinois (then an undeveloped part of the 
Illinois Territory). The battle, which occurred during the 
War of 1812, immediately followed the evacuation of 
the fort as ordered by the commander of the United 
States Army of the Northwest, William Hull. The battle 
lasted about 15 minutes and resulted in a complete 
victory for the Native Americans. After the battle, Fort 
Dearborn was burned down. Some of the soldiers and 
settlers who had been taken captive were later ransomed. 


Following the battle, the federal government became 
convinced that all Indians had to be removed from the 
territory and the vicinity of any settlements, as settlers 
continued to migrate to the area. The fort was rebuilt in 
1816. 


Black Hawk War of 1832 


Wikipedia also has a good description of the Black Hawk War 
which occurred in the Spring of 1832. 


The Black Hawk War was a brief conflict between the 
United States and Native Americans led by Black Hawk, 
a Sauk leader. The war erupted soon after Black Hawk 
and a group of Sauks, Meskwakis, and Kickapoos, 
known as the "British Band," crossed the Mississippi 
River, into the U.S. state of Illinois, from Iowa Indian 


Territory in April 1832. Black Hawk's motives were 
ambiguous, but he was apparently hoping to avoid 
bloodshed while resettling on tribal land that had been 
ceded to the United States in the disputed 1804 Treaty of 
St. Louis. 


U.S. officials, convinced that the British Band was 
hostile, mobilized a frontier militia and opened fire on a 
delegation from the Native Americans on May 14, 1832. 
Black Hawk responded by successfully attacking the 
militia at the Battle of Stillman's Run. He led his band to 
a secure location in what is now southern Wisconsin and 
was pursued by U.S. forces. Meanwhile, other Native 
Americans conducted raids against forts and settlements 
largely unprotected with the absence of U.S. troops. 


Some Ho-Chunk and Potawatomi warriors with 
grievances against European-Americans took part in 
these raids, although most tribe members tried to avoid 
the conflict. The Menominee and Dakota tribes, already 
at odds with the Sauks and Meskwakis, supported the 
U.S. 


Commanded by General Henry Atkinson, the U.S. 
troops tracked the British Band. Militia under Colonel 
Henry Dodge caught up with the British Band on July 21 
and defeated them at the Battle of Wisconsin Heights. 
Black Hawk's band was weakened by hunger, death, and 
desertion and many native survivors retreated towards 
the Mississippi. 


On August 2, U.S. soldiers attacked the remnants of the 
British Band at the Battle of Bad Axe, killing many or 
capturing most who remained alive. Black Hawk and 
other leaders escaped, but later surrendered and were 
imprisoned for a year. 


The Black Hawk War gave the young captain Abraham 
Lincoln his brief military service, although he never 


participated in a battle. Other participants who later 
became famous included Winfield Scott, Zachary 
Taylor, and Jefferson Davis. 


The war gave impetus to the U.S. policy of Indian 
removal, in which Native American tribes were 
pressured to sell their lands and move west of the 
Mississippi River and stay there. 


The 1878 history book tells of a group of early Fairbury area settlers 
who grew concerned about their safety during the Black Hawk War. 
They temporarily moved their families back to Indiana during the 
brief war. Once the war was over, they returned to the Fairbury area. 
In about 1832, all Native Americans were forced to leave the state of 
Illinois and to move west of the Mississippi River. 


For more information about the Kickapoo living in the Fairbury area 
prior to 1832, see the author's book titled Fairbury, Illinois, from 
Prehistoric to Modern Times. 


Summarizing Why Livingston County Last Area Settled 


There were several good reasons why Livingston County was one of 
the last areas to be settled in Livingston County. 


The prevailing wisdom during the early 1800s was that people 
should settle along rivers and creeks that had many trees. Early 
settlers needed water to drink, and wood for their fires. 


Because of the flat terrain, water did not run off easily, making this 
area a natural swamp. The natural foliage was difficult to remove to 
make good farmland. If you did manage to clear the land and grow 
crops, there was no easy way to get those crops to market. You also 
ran the risk of floods wiping out your crops, or catching a disease 
from the mosquitoes inhabiting the swampland. 


The threat of violence from Native Americans was also an issue 
until 1832 when they were forced to leave the state. 


CHAPTER 3 
The Virgin Prairie 


The Weston, Illinois cemetery was set-up as a natural prairie area by 
three gentlemen from the Fairbury area. One can visit this cemetery 
between Weston and Fairbury to get an idea of what the virgin 
prairie might have looked like before modern farming was 
implemented. The following photograph was taken by the author in 
2016. 


Anchor Prairie 


One of the few written accounts of what the virgin prairie was like 
can be found in an October 30, 1926, Pantagraph story. This story is 


about William T. Stackpole being the first settler in the Anchor, 
Illinois area. William T. Stackpole later moved to Fairbury and 
became one of its most interesting early citizens. 


In the Pantagraph article, Stackpole's description of the Anchor 
virgin prairie from around 1855 is given. 


Rattlesnakes, greenheads, and mosquitoes were the most 
troublesome enemies that engaged the new farmer. For 
two or three years prairie wolves were troublesome. But 
these minor objections shrunk into insignificance 
compared with the terrible prairie fires. No loss of 
human life was ever known to occur but there was great 
loss of property. Grass grew to a height of eight feet 
giving great opportunity to the devouring element. 


For more information about the interesting life of early Fairbury 
character William T. Stackpole, see the author's book titled William 
T. Stackpole of Fairbury, Illinois. 


Discrepancy in Height of Weston versus Anchor Prairie Grass 


All of the plants, including prairie grasses do not reach a height 
more than about two feet in the Weston Cemetery. Just 14 miles 
south in Anchor, Stackpole’s description said that prairie grass 
reached a height of eight feet. 


In 2021, two different experts said the explanation for the 
discrepancy in height between the two locations was due to the 
presence of parasitic plants in the Weston Cemetery. These hemi- 
parasitic plants grow next to the prairie grass and rob their nutrients, 
causing them to grow shorter in height. Two of these hemi-parasitic 
plants are Bastard Toadflex (Comandra Umbellata) or Lousewort 
(Pedicularis Canadensis). 


CHAPTER 4 


Military Veteran Land Patents 


Wikipedia has a general explanation of military veteran land grants 
or patents. 


Starting with the American Revolutionary War, 
United States veterans often received land grants 
instead of back-pay or other remuneration. Bounty- 
land warrants, often for 160 acres, were issued to 
United States military veterans from 1775 to 1855, 
thus including veterans of the American 
Revolutionary War, War of 1812 and the Mexican- 
American War as well as various Indian wars. 


The land grants helped settle the Northwest 
Territory (and later smaller units such as the Ohio 
Territory, Indiana Territory, Illinois Territory, and 
Wisconsin Territory) and as well as the Platte 
Purchase in Missouri. 


Eligibility for the warrants expanded over the years 
through new Congressional acts of 1842, 1850, 
1852, and 1855 to the point where they could be 
sold or could be handed out to descendants. The 
warrant program was discontinued before the 
American Civil War. 


Another website at https://tinyurl.com/y7wwpwp2 goes into a more 
detailed explanation of land warrants issued to veterans of the 1812 
War. 


Bounty Land Warrants for Military Service in 
the War of 1812 
by Jan Bishop McFarland 


After the War of 1812, Congress enacted legislation 
to reward military service by entitling veterans to 
claim land in the northwest and western territories. 


This so-called "bounty land" was not granted 
outright to the veterans, but was instead awarded to 
them through a multi-step process beginning with a 
bounty land warrant. 


Bounty land warrants weren't automatically issued 
to every veteran who served. The veteran first had 
to apply for a warrant, and then, if the warrant was 
granted, he could use the warrant to apply for a land 
patent. The land patent is the document which 
granted him ownership of the land. 


Basically, the warrant is a piece of paper which 
states that, based on his service, the veteran is 
entitled to X number of acres in one of the bounty 
land districts set up for veterans of the War of 1812. 
These land districts were located on public domain 
lands in Arkansas, Illinois, and Missouri. 


The warrants, themselves, were not delivered to the 
veterans; all the veteran actually received was a 
notification telling him that Warrant #XXX had 
been issued in his name and was on file in the 
General Land Office. 


Prior to 1842, if a veteran chose to redeem his 
warrant for land, he was required to choose land in 
one of the three states listed above. (After 1842, he 
could redeem his warrant for public lands in other 
states.) 


Warrants could be assigned or sold to other 
individuals. 


Benjamin Hibbard, an American public lands 
historian, believed that the government chose to set 
the land districts up in these frontier areas because 
they thought it would be really nifty to have a few 
thousand battle-hardened war veterans & their 
families acting as buffers between established 
settlements and the Native American population. 


For good or for ill, the veterans were too smart to 
fall for that one, and most chose to sell their patents 
to land speculators. So keep in mind that, even if 
your ancestor applied for a patent, he may never 
have set foot on his land. 


The Bounty Land Warrant File 


A veteran who decided to redeem his warrant was 
issued a patent for the land itself, and a "Bounty 
Land Warrant File" was created in the General Land 
Office. This file contains the surrendered warrant, a 
letter of assignment (if he assigned his interest to 
another party) and any other documents pertaining 
to the transaction. The warrant itself should include 
the name of the veteran, his rank on discharge, his 
branch of service (including company, etc.), and the 
date the warrant was issued. It may also include the 


date the land was located and a description of the 
land. 


If he obtained bounty land, you should be able to 
find your ancestor in National Archives Microfilm 
Series M848 (14 rolls), War of 1812 Military 
Bounty Land Warrants, 1815-1858. This series 
includes an index to patentees in Missouri & 
Arkansas, a partial index for Illinois, and an index 
for patentees under the 1842 act (the one that 
allowed them to choose lands in areas other than 
MO, AR & IL). If you find that he patented his 
land, and you want more information than is 
contained on the microfilm, you may be able to 
obtain it by writing the National Archives and 
having them search the General Land Office 
abstracts of military bounty land warrant locations. 


1850 Federal Law 


The law that was used the most in the Fairbury area was the 1850 
Congressional Act granting land to military veterans. A copy of this 
law is shown below. 


Sept. 28, 1850. Chap. LXXXV. An Act granting Bounty 
Land to certain Officers and Soldiers who have been 
engaged in the Military Service of the United States. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of America in 
Congress assembled, That each of the surviving, or the 
widow or minor children of deceased commissioned and 
non-commissioned officers, musicians, or privates, 
whether of regulars, volunteers, rangers, or militia, who 
performed military service in any regiment, company, or 
detachment, in the service of the United States, in the 
war with Great Britain, declared by the United States on 
the eighteenth day of June, eighteen hundred and twelve, 
or in any of the Indian wars since seventeen hundred and 
ninety, and each of the commissioned officers who was 
engaged in the military service of the United States in 
the late war with Mexico, shall be entitled to lands, as 
follows: 


Those who engaged to serve twelve months or during 
the war, and actually served nine months, shall receive 
one hundred and sixty acres, and those who engaged to 
serve six months, and actually served four months, shall 
receive eighty acres, and those who engaged to serve for 
any or an indefinite period, and actually served one 
month, shall receive forty acres: 


Provided, That whenever any officer or soldier was 
honorably discharged in consequence of disability in the 
service, before the expiration of his period of service, he 
shall receive the amount to which he would have been 


entitled if he had served the full period for which he had 
engaged to serve: 


Provided, The person so having been in service shall not 
receive said land, or any part thereof, if it shall appear, 
by the muster rolls of his regiment or corps, that he 
deserted, or was dishonorably discharged from service, 
or if he has received, or is entitled to, any military land 
bounty under any act of Congress heretofore passed. 


Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the period during 
which any officer or soldier may have remained in 
captivity with the enemy shall be estimated and added to 
the period of his actual service, and the person so 
detained in captivity shall receive land under the 
provisions of this act in the same manner that he would 
be entitled in case he had entered the service for the 
whole term made up by the addition of the time of his 
captivity, and had served during such time. 


Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That each 
commissioned and non-commissioned officer, musician, 
or private, for whom provision is made by the first 
section hereof, shall receive a certificate or warrant from 
the Department of the Interior for the quantity of land to 
which he may be entitled, and which may be located by 
the warrantee or his heirs at law, at any land office of the 
United States, in one body and in conformity to the legal 
subdivisions of the public lands, upon any of the public 
lands in such district then subject to private entry; and 
upon the return of such certificate or warrant, with 
evidence of the location thereof having been legally 
made to the general land office, a patent shall be issued 
therefor. In the event of the death of any commissioned 
or non-commissioned officer, musician, or private, prior 
or subsequent to the passage of this act, who shall have 
served as afore-said, and who shall not have received 
bounty land for said services, a like certificate or warrant 
shall be issued in favor, and enure to the benefit of his 


widow, who shall receive one hundred and sixty acres of 
land in case her husband was killed in battle, but not to 
her heirs, Provided, She is unmarried at the date of her 
application. Provided further, That no land warrant 
issued under the provisions of this act shall be laid upon 
any land of the United States to which there shall be a 
pre-emption right, or upon which there shall be an actual 
settlement and cultivation, except with the consent of 
such settler, to be satisfactorily proven to the proper land 
officer. 


Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That all sales, 
mortgages, letters of attorney, or other instruments of 
writing, going to affect the title or claim to any warrant 
or certificate issued, or to be issued, or any land granted, 
or to be granted, under the provisions of this act, made 
or executed prior to the issue, shall be null and void to 
all intents and purposes whatsoever; nor shall such 
certificate or warrant, or the land obtained thereby, be in 
any wise affected by, or charged with, or subject to, the 
payment of any debt or claim incurred by such officer or 
soldier, prior to the issuing of the patent Provided, That 
the benefits of this act shall not accrue to any person 
who is a member of the present Congress. 


Provided further, That it shall be the duty of the 
commissioner of the general land office, under such 
regulations as may be prescribed by the Secretary of the 
Interior, to cause to be located, free of expense, any 
warrant which the holder may transmit to the general 
land office for that purpose in such State and land 
district as the said holder or warrantee may designate, 
and upon good farming land, so far as the same can be 
ascertained from the maps, plats, and field notes of the 
surveyor, or from any other information in the 
possession of the local office, and, upon the location 
being made as aforesaid, the Secretary shall cause a 
patent to be transmitted to such warrantee: 


And provided further, That no patent issued under this 
act shall be delivered upon any power of attorney or 
agreement dated before the passage of this act, and that 
all such powers of attorney or agreements be considered 
and treated as null and void. 


APPROVED, September 28, 1850. 
Application of Land Patents to the Fairbury Area 


As we will see in later chapters, land patents played a big role in 
settling the Fairbury area. At least three different methodologies 
were utilized. 


The first methodology was for a farmer who qualified for a land 
patent because of his previous military service. This farmer 
redeemed his land patent and moved to the Fairbury area to farm 
this land. This farmer could purchase more land from the 0.5. 
Government using cash, or he could buy a land patent from another 
military veteran. If this farmer wanted to expand, he could purchase 
farmland from the private owner in a cash transaction. 


The second methodology was for a farmer who was not a military 
veteran and did not qualify for any land patents. He could purchase a 
land patent from a military veteran who did not want to move to the 
Fairbury area and farm this land. This farmer could purchase 
additional land from the U.S. Government using cash. He could also 
purchase land from a private owner in a cash transaction. 


The third methodology was used by real estate speculators. They 
could obtain farmland by purchasing the land patent from a 
qualifying military veteran. The speculator could also pay cash to 
the U.S. Government for additional farmland. He could also 
purchase land from a private owner in a cash transaction. The 
speculator might later sell his land to a local farmer. 


The ultimate jackpot for a speculator would be for a new railroad to 
be built on his land, and a new town established. The farmland could 
be split into small residential lots for houses. The speculator would 
make a huge return on his initial investment if this occurred. 


The same type of huge return could be achieved if a local farmer got 
lucky, and a new railroad and town were built on his farmland. 


Cash Land Prices 


Early land purchases from the U.S Government were at $1.25 per 
acre. Later, this was raised to $2.50 per acre. 


If land were purchased back in 1850 for $2.50 per acre, this would 
be equivalent to $74.80 in 2017 dollars. 


Military Patent Prices 


Because the soldier did not want to move to the swampy Fairbury 
area, he sold them at a steep discount to the cash federal government 
price for land. The only source that could be found which 
documented what type of discount was typical was found in the 
1936 book The Ancestry and Posterity of Obil Beach by Alma 
Lewis James. In that book, Alma recounted that Dr. Lorenzo Beach 
bought land in the Fairbury area using a combination of cash and 
military land patents. Dr. Beach typically paid 30 cents per acre for 
the military land patents in the 1850s. The cash government price at 
that time was $2.50 per acre, so the military land patent was bought 
for 12 cents on the dollar. 


Long-Term Return on Fairbury Farmland 


What would be the annual compounded return if a person bought 
land for $2.50 in 1850, and then sold it for $15,000 in 2016? For 
simplicity, we will assume the land generates no net income to the 
owner after taxes. 


If we calculate this compounded rate of return, we find it was 
5.35%. For comparison purposes, the long-term rate of inflation is 
about 3% and the long-term return of stocks is about 10%. 


Example of Hitting a Financial Home Run in Farmland 
Speculation 


Judge Woodford G. McDowell (1818-1904) was one of the 
pioneering settlers in the Fairbury area. After he moved to the 
Fairbury area, he saw how a new railroad could create a town, and a 
large financial return could be achieved by converting the farmland 
into city lots. 


He also watched what happened to Pontiac, Illinois when it was 
designated the county seat. 


Based upon these observations, he and his brother went to Nebraska. 
On horseback, they rode the land and tried to figure out where the 
next new railroad would run. They also wanted to establish a new 
town that would also become the county seat. Judge McDowell "hit 
a home" run because in 1869 his farmland became the city of 
Fairbury, Nebraska. It was also designated the county seat!! 


For more information about Judge McDowell, see the author's book 
titled The McDowell Family of Fairbury, Illinois. 

Fairbury's Connection to the Florida Seminole Wars 

(Copy of a Blade article written by the author) 

Early farmers who settled in the Fairbury area had two alternatives 
for paying for their farmland. The first alternative was to pay the 


federal government cash for their land. The official federal 
government price was $1.25 an acre from about 1830 until 1850. By 


1850, the official government price was increased to $2.50 per acre. 
In today's dollars, the price in 1850 of $2.50 per acre would be 
equivalent to $79 per acre. 


In 1850, Congress passed the Script Warrant Act. This law awarded 
40 acres to veterans of past wars. The past wars included the War of 
1812, the Mexican War, and all Indian Wars. The vast majority of 
men included in this land grant were veterans of the War of 1812. 


Most of the veterans of the War of 1812 lived on the East Coast of 
the United States. By the time Congress awarded them the land in 
1850, these veterans were over 60 years old. Most of these veterans 
had no interest in moving from their homes on the East Coast to 
swampland in Central Illinois. Instead of claiming their Illinois land, 
most veterans sold their land patent to farmers who did want to 
move to Illinois. Veterans sold their land rights for about 30 cents an 
acre, which was only 12 cents on the dollar of the official 
government price of $2.50 per acre. 


A lot of Fairbury area farmland was purchased using military 
veteran land patents in the 1850s. One example was John Bodley 
Sr., who moved from Indiana to Lodemia, northwest of Fairbury. In 
1853, Mr. Bodley bought 40 acres using a land patent issued to John 
Huffman. Mr. Huffman was a Private in Captain McManigle's 
Company of the Pennsylvania Militia in the War of 1812. This land 
has remained in the same family and today is owned by Marjorie 
Maley. 


Another example of using a military veteran land patent was the 
case of William McDowell. Mr. McDowell and his family were 
among the earliest settlers in the Fairbury area, and they settled 
north of Fairbury in 1832. Mr. McDowell served as a Private in 
Captain Lindsey's Company in the Ohio Militia during the War of 
1832. Unfortunately, Mr. McDowell died just a couple of years after 
arriving in Fairbury and is buried in the Avoca Cemetery. Later, in 
1850, Congress passed the Script Warrant Act, which awarded 


William McDowell 40 acres north of Fairbury. Since Mr. McDowell 
was deceased, the government awarded his land to his widow, Sarah 
McDowell, in 1854. 


The State of Florida has a fascinating history. Spain initially claimed 
this state, and St. Augustine is one of the oldest cities in the United 
States. As the Europeans started to occupy the East Coast states, 
many Native Americans fled south to Florida. Although these 
Native Americans came from different tribes, they were eventually 
called the Seminole tribe. 


The U.S. Government initiated the Seminole War with the Florida 
Native Americans. Historians identify three different wars which 
occurred between 1816 and 1858. The first war forced the Native 
Americans into one reservation in central Florida. The second war 
tried to force all Native Americans to leave the state and move to 
reservations out west. The third Seminole war forced the few 
remaining Native Americans from the state. 


In the Seminole Wars, some Native Americans from the Creek tribe 
joined the U.S. Government military forces and became soldiers. 
After the Seminole War ended, the surviving Creek soldiers were 
considered veterans of the Florida War and were eligible to receive 
40 acres for their service to the United States. 


The land on which the Dos Fuentes Mexican restaurant is now 
located has a fascinating history. In the 1880s, Rufus Straight had 
his home and a vast clay tile factory situated on this land. Later, the 
Old Susannah restaurant was built on this site. It was replaced by the 
Westgate restaurant and eventually became the Dos Fuentes 
restaurant. 


The database of land purchases maintained by the Federal Bureau of 
Land Management shows that David Magie purchased this land on 
July 1, 1854. David Magie purchased many tracts of land west of 
Fairbury. He was one of the three farmers that competed to have the 


new Peoria & Oquawka Railroad run through his farm. The 
successful farmer who had the tracks run through his farm could 
convert his inexpensive farmland to city building lots and make a 
great deal of money. Mr. Magie lost the competition to Caleb 
Patton, who promised railroad engineer Octave Chanute half the city 
lots if Chanute chose to run the railroad through his farm. 


David Magie used military veteran land patents to purchase the land 
where Dos Fuentes restaurant is now located. The names of the two 
veterans were Toke-Chee-Yah and Ne-Hah-Locco-Chopco. They 
were members of the Creek Tribe and served as Privates under the 
command of Captain Emarthla in the Florida Wars. These two Creek 
tribe members apparently had no interest in moving to the 
swampland in the Fairbury area and likely sold their land rights for 
the market price of 30 cents per acre. 


The Federal Bureau of Land Management database shows that 
David Magie bought 15 different parcels of land around Fairbury. 
Mr. Magie used military veteran land patents to make all of his 
purchases. David Magie bought four parcels using land rights issued 
to four veterans of the War of 1812. Magie used military veteran 
land rights given to 10 different Creek tribe members who were 
veterans of the Florida Wars to make his other nine purchases. 
These ten Creek men served in the Alabama Volunteers under 
Captains Emarthla, Talmary, Harjo, and Fixico. 


It is an exciting story of how Fairbury farmland is connected to the 
Creek Native American tribe members and the Seminole Wars in 
Florida. 
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Top Portion of 1854 land patent transferring 160 acres 
from Two Veterans of the Florida War to David Magie 


CHAPTER 5 


Earliest Settlers 


The 1878 history book lists the first settlers in Livingston County. 
EARLY SETTLEMENT AND INCIDENTS. 


V.M. Darnall and Frederick Rook were the first white 
men to locate in the territory now embraced in 
Livingston County. Darnall erected his cabin in the 
southern part of the timber known as Indian Grove, in 
the Fall of 1829, soon after the Kickapoo Indians had 
exchanged this locality for Oliver's Grove. 


At or about the time that Darnall made his settlement at 
Indian Grove, Frederick Rook located five miles west of 
Pontiac, on the creek which still bears his name; and, 
soon after, Isaac Jordan selected his location. Rook 
removed to Missouri at an early day, and the exact date 
of his settlement here cannot be obtained. These three 
men, with their families, were the only white persons, in 
this locality, who saw the "great snow" which fell in the 
Winter of 1830-31. This fall of snow was phenomenal, 
and its like probably, had never occurred before, and 
certainly has not since within the limits of the State. In a 
dead calm, it fell to the depth of four feet. This was 
followed by a drizzling rain, which soon turned to sleet. 
Then the weather became intensely cold, and the whole 
face of the country was covered with a sheet of ice, 
overlying a field of snow that was four feet deep on the 
level. 


This storm was very destructive to game of all kinds, 
and it was several years before it again became 
abundant. Deer, by the hundred, starved to death, and 


birds, such as grouse and quail, perished in great 
numbers. Squire L. Payne, of Eppard's Point, who at that 
time resided near Danville, informs the writer that deer, 
showing no signs of fear, would stand and eat the 
branches from a fallen tree while the woodman was 
chopping and splitting the body of the same. He further 
says that, after the snow had continued for some time, 
the deer were not molested, as they were so emaciated as 
to be unfit for food, and were only occasionally killed 
for their skins. 


At this period, the Kickapoo Indians had a village at 
Oliver's Grove, and they, as well as the few white 
settlers, suffered severely from the intense cold and 
scarcity of food. During the continuance of the snow, 
they used their large council house as a common kitchen 
for all. Their camp kettles were kept constantly boiling, 
and into them were thrown such animal food as they 
could procure. A starved deer was a welcome addition to 
their larder, and, when other supplies failed, a pony was 
sacrificed, and horse soup dished out. 


Frederick Rook and Isaac Jordan found their stock of 
provisions failing, and they conceived the idea of 
manufacturing snow-shoes from boards and going to 
Mackinaw for supplies, for it was impossible for them to 
travel with a horse. They accomplished the journey on 
their snow-shoes, and when they reached that, to them, 
Egyptian storehouse, they were so fortunate as to 
receive, each, a bushel and a half of corn. They placed 
this on hand-sleds and drew it home, arriving there on 
the evening of the fourth day. This corn they pounded 
into meal, and, by careful husbanding, made it last them 
till further supplies could be obtained. 


When the snow began to fall, Major Darnall was over on 
the Mackinaw, his wife and four small children being at 
home in Indian Grove, with a scanty supply of 
provisions. He waited during the night for the storm to 


abate; but, at the early dawn, he mounted his horse, 
which was an excellent one, and taking the half of a deer 
before him, without guide or compass, he started across 
the trackless snow-field for his distant home. It was a 
perilous undertaking, and at times, it seemed useless to 
try to proceed, as the horse would sink to his saddle- 
girths in the snow; but horse and rider persevered, and, 
just as the sun was setting, he espied the smoke curling 
from the chimney of his little cabin, which was half 
buried in the snow. 


Imagination can paint the blissful meeting of husband 
and wife on this occasion; and there have been few 
happier family meetings than the one gathered there 
around Major Darnall's hearthstone on that memorable 
evening. 


Major Darnall still resides in the vicinity of Fairbury, 
possessed of a competence, honored and respected; and 
it is worth something to hear him recount the history of 
the early days of Livingston County. 


During the year 1830, Andrew McMillan and Garret 
Blue located on Rook's Creek, and their descendants are 
numerous. Blues name and those of his sons frequently 
appear in the political annals of the county. 


Jacob Moon came to Moon's Point in the same year, and 
his progeny are among the most wealthy and respected 
in the county. 


On the 5th day of May, 1832, William McDowell, from 
Sciota County, Ohio, with his five sons, John, Hiram, 
Woodford G., Joseph and James, and his two daughters, 
Betty and Hannah, settled in what is now Avoca 
Township, on the Little Vermilion. Their nearest white 
neighbor on the south was one Philip Cook: but they 
could call around on Frederick Rook, Isaac Jordan, or 


William Popejoy, almost any time, by going a distance 
of from five to fifteen miles. 


The elder McDowell displayed excellent judgment in 
selecting this location, for after forty-five years continual 
farming, the soil is still rich and productive. 


The McDowell's at once proceeded to erect their cabin. 
The principal tool used in its construction was an axe. 
They brought with them a few panes of glass for a 
window, and, in this particular, they had the advantage 
of their neighbors. The boards which furnished the 
material for the door and window casing of this 
primitive dwelling were purchased of the Kickapoo 
Indians, and were brought from Oliver's Grove with an 
ox team. The Indians had hewn them out for some 
purpose of their own, but were induced to part with them 
for a small supply of ammunition. 


Summarizing the First Fairbury Area Settlers from the 1878 
History Book 


Using the data above, we can summarize who the first Fairbury area 
settlers were. 


1829 Major V.M. Darnall 
1829 Isaac Jordan 
1832 William McDowell 


The 1940 book Inventory of the County Archives of Illinois: 
Livingston County, says that Isaac Jordan (also spelled Isaac 
Jourdan), settled in Avoca Township. An extensive search could not 
find any evidence of where he actually settled. He made no land 
purchases in Livingston County under either the Jordan or Jourdan 
name. 


Of the two families that records were found for, each of these 
families settled along a waterway. Major Darnall settled on Indian 


Creek south of Fairbury. William McDowell settled on the South 
Fork of the Vermilion River north of Fairbury. They followed the 
standard practice of the time, settling on a waterway with trees. 


Bureau of Land Management Database 


Using the search by township function, we can identify in 
chronological order, who initially purchased the farmland in the 
Fairbury area. For this book, Avoca, Indian Grove, and Belle Prairie 
townships are assumed to comprise the Fairbury area. These three 
townships are outlined in blue below. 


1875 Map of Southeast Livingston County 
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In the following chapters, we will review who the early settlers were 
in these three townships. We will also examine the rate of 
population growth in these three townships. 


CHAPTER 6 
Early Settlers in Avoca Township 


Avoca Township 


The land purchases were first sorted by the year of purchase in 
chronological order, then sorted alphabetically by the last name. 


Last 
Ball 


First 
Richard 


Year 
1840 10 


Ball 
Ball 


Richard 
Richard 


1840 14 
1840 22 


Burgit Isaac 1840 15 


Burgit 


Lyman 


1840 15 


Burgit 


Sanford 


1840 11 


Burgit Sanford 1840 15 


Clark Jack W. 1840 


Hefner 


Nicholas 


1840 15 


Hefner 
Hubbard 


Hubbard William G. 1840 


Hubbard 


Nicholas 
Stephen G. 


William G. 


1840 14 
1840 


1840 


Hubbard 


Hubbard William G. 1840 


Hubbard 
Layton 


William G. 


William G. 
Uriah 


1840 


1840 
1840 


Matson 


Matson George 1840 


McDowell 


George 


James 
John 


1840 


о 


1840 
1840 


Јоћп 
Загаћ 
Јоћп 
Mathias B. 


1840 
1840 
1840 
1840 


Matthias B. 
Nathan 
Nathan 


1840 
1840 


Nathan 


Nathan 


[Titus esse ^ | 1850 | 14 | 


Carson 7 

12 
ohnson i 
ohnson Benjamin 


Mercer B. 32 
Robert F. 17 
ames 

ohn 26 
Samuel G. 21 
James 12 
George 36 
phraim 20 
ohn 27 
William 7 
William 

Isaac P. 

Isaac P. 10 
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o 
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о 


№ 


№ 


~ 


Patty 
[Carson 


Ostrander 

ану 5 
atty 2 
Patty 5 
Baker 30 
Baker 29 
ley 20 
ley 20 
|Вгаутег  |John | 1853 | 19 | 
|Demoss [James | 1853 | 3 | 
Demoss [James __| 1853 | 3 | 
orbes 

rakes 25 
Glennen 13 
Glennen James 12 
Gridley 17 
ane 27 
ane 27 


cDowell |James 28 
30 
Ротегоу 13 
Ротегоу 13 
usenbark 32 
31 
Doxy 31 
orbes 34 
Forbes 
Jones ^ [JamesG. | 1854 | 18 | 
McDowell 28 
McDowell 33 
McDowell 32 
1854 34 
utnam 31 


Dean —  |ThomasP. | 1855 | 4 | 
[Sturges [Solomon | 1855 | 33 | 
[Sturges [Solomon | 1855 | 33 | 
[Sturges [Solomon | 1855 | 33 | 
[Sturges  |Solomon ^ | 1855 | 33 | 


[Sturges [Solomon | 1855 | 34 | 
[Sturges [Solomon | 1855 | 34 | 
[Sturges [Solomon | 1855 | 34 | 
[Sturges [Solomon | 1855 | 28 | 


inscott 
inscott 


13 
William —— | 1856 | 


2 
32 


о 


пића | ad | m 
со | со | со 
Cn|cn|cn 
|| 

pt 


12 
2 
19 


Chauncey B. 1856 18 


N 


William 
Edward F. 


Order of Arrival in Avoca Township 


In the data above, some people bought land in different years. That 
is why there are multiple land purchases under the same person's 
name. 


If we keep just the first land purchased by a person, and eliminate 
subsequent purchases, we get a chronological list of when people 
arrived in Avoca Township. 


We know that some of these people settled in the Fairbury area prior 
to 1840. At this time, the author has not yet determined why land 
purchases in this area did not occur prior to 1840. It is possible the 
farmers preferred to wait to purchase the land to delay paying the 
purchase price and annual taxes. 


[Last First — Year Section | 
Ball — — |Richard — | 1840] —— 10| 
Clark ___ ackWw. | 1840 9 
Hubbard — |StephenG. | 1840| __ 6| 
Hubbard [Wiliam G. | 1840] ^ — 8| 
Matson — |Geoge | _ 1840) __ 6 
Weed [James |] 180) __ 6 


McDowell [Isaac P. | 1852| __ О 
|Вгаутег — |John — — | 1853| 19 


Mathew T 
Blackford 


Dresser — |Parer — | 1857] _ 2 


Did the First Settlers Live on Creeks or Rivers? 


According to the history books, the first settlers wanted land with 
water and timber. Using the Bureau of Land Management database, 
we can test and see if this is true. 


The first step was to identify the first batch of settlers in Avoca 
township that purchased land in 1840. 


|Last ^ [First — |Year__ |Section | 
Ball — — |Richad — [| 1840] 10 
Burgit [Sanford | 1840] м 
|dark — Јас. — | 1840]  — 9| 
[Hubbard — |StephenG. | — 1840) 6 
Layton Uriah 1840 36 
[Matson |George | 1840| 6 
[Popejoy [Wiliam — | — 1840| 11 
|Тећешп — |DavidN. | _ 1840) ___ 10 
[Weed — |EzaF. | 1840 15 
Weed |James — |  — 1840 6 
Wilson ____Пзаас _____| 1840) ^ 36 


The next step was to make a map of Avoca Township, including the 
Vermilion River and Indian Creek. Although Indian Creek starts 
south of Fairbury and dumps into the Vermilion River north of 


Fairbury, map makers often call it the South Fork of the Vermilion 
for the portion north of Fairbury. 


A green dot was then placed in the nearest quarter of a section for 
each 1840 land purchase. The future towns of McDowell, Lodemia, 
and Avoca were placed on the map for reference. The city of 
Fairbury is located below this township. 
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We find that indeed the first settlers did choose to purchase land 
along a creek or river in Avoca township. 


Rate of Settling Avoca Township 


Using this Bureau of Land Management database, we can also plot 
the number of people who purchased land in Avoca Township by 
year. 


I 22 Passage of 1850 Federal law granting 
I land patents to military veterans of War 
of 1812, Mexican War, and Indian Wars. 


The initial batch of 22 settlers purchased land in 1840. For the next 
10 years (1840-1850), only a few land purchases were made. Then 
land sales exploded in the years 1850 through 1857. 


The explanation for the explosion of land sales was the new law in 
1850 that granted land patents to military veterans. 


Many veterans who were issued land patents did not want to move 
to the swampy Illinois heartland. They preferred to sell their land 
patents to other people who did want the land. The author assumes 
these military land patents were sold at a discount to the cash price 


for government land. The author has been unable to find any data 
that substantiates the level of discount to face value that occurred. 


The 1850 law was phased out in about 1860. That probably explains 
why the land purchase explosion ended on the chart above. 


CHAPTER 7 
Early Settlers in Indian Grove Township 


Indian Grove Township 


The land purchases were first sorted by the year of purchase in 
chronological order, then sorted alphabetically by the last name. 


33 
John 1840 33 
John 1840 33 
Wilson Y. 1840 21 
Rudolph 1840 21 
Francis 1840 28 
Jonathan 1840 32 
Jonathan 1840 29 
Jonathan 1840 29 
1840 32 
1840 32 
Albert Y. 1840 29 

Andrew B. 1840 15 

Malachi 1840 33 

Jonathan 1846 29 

Elizabeth 1847 32 

Elizabeth 1847 32 

Andrew B. 1848 6 
Donoho |Jefferson 1848 31 
1849 31 
1849 28 
1849 34 
1850 33 
1851 15 
rmstrong| George 1852 15 
ssedy |John 1852 21 
ohn 1852 26 
31 


1852 33 


Miller 
|Miler отш! — | 1852 | 10 | 
Philips — |AndrewB. | 1852 | 20 | 
Philips — |AndrewB. | 1852 | 20 | 
Dixon [William __| 1853 | 9 | 


Kring 
Maxwell 


Bul — |Alnson | 1854 | 18 | 
Bul ___|Аопзоп — | 1854 | 18 | 
Bul ___|Аопзоп | 1854 | 18 | 
Bul ___|Аопзоп | 1854 | 18 | 
Bul ___|Аопзоп — | 


Bul — |Alnson | 1854 | 18 | 
Bul ___|Аопзоп | 1854 | 18 | 
Bul — |Alnson — | 1854 | 19 | 
Bul ___|Аопзоп | 1854 | 18 | 
Bul —— [Nathan 1854 | 30 | 
Bul [Nathan — | 1854 | 30 | 
Bul [айа _ | 1854 | 30 | 


[Cone — |SalmonG. | 1854 | 6 | 
[Dewitt [Jacob — | 1854 | 6 | 
Dixon [Norval | 1854 | 17 | 
[Eames [Wiliam __| 1854 | 14 | 
[Hanna __|Ерћгат | 1854 | 20 | 


Magee |David | 1854 | 9 | 
Magee |David _ | 1854 | 14 | 
Medlar 
David — | 1854 | 18 | 
Paddock 
Paddock 
Skelton 
Skelton 
Skelton 22 
Skelton 12 
Skelton 12 
Skelton 14 
Skelton 13 
Skelton 2 
Skelton 
Skelton 
Skelton 12 
Skelton 12 
Skelton 12 
Sturges 
Sturges 
Sturges 
Sturges 
Withers 
Avery 
Beach 
Beach Larenzo 
Beach 
[Beach — |Larenzo 


Bu! — |Aonson | 1855 | 19 | 
More [ют | 1855 | 21 | 
[Skelton |Timothy3. | 1855 | 8 | 
Skelton [Timothy 3 | 1855 | 8 | 
[Sturges [Solomon | 1855 | 6 | 
[Sturges [Solmon | 1855 | 6 | 
Sturges [Solmon | 1855 | 6 | 
Bul — [Alanson | 1866 | 7 | 


Order of Arrival in Indian Grove Township 


In the data above, some people bought land in different years. That 
is why there are multiple land purchases under the same person's 
name. 


If we keep just the first land purchased by a person, and eliminate 
subsequent purchases, we get a chronological list of when people 
arrived in Indian Grove Township. 


Moore [Francis | 1840 | 
Moore — [Jonathan | 1840 


Philips __|Самп | 1849 | 28 | 


Jones Thomas A| 1852 
[Moore [Joseph | 1852 | 
[Morris — |JohnO. | 1852 | 


Wilson |Thomas | 1852 | 31 | 
Dixon — 


Gifilen Samuel | 1854 | 12 | 
[Hanna [Ephraim | 1854 | 20 | 
Magee __|Рама | 1854 | 15 | 
|Одје Рама | 1854 | 18 | 
Paddock Elijah __| 1854 | 26 | 
Sturges Solomon | 1854 | 6 | 
Withers _|Ногасе S| 1854 | 11 | 
Avery — |Comelius| 1855 | 18 | 
Beach — Larenzo | 1855 | 20 | 
Cooper James | 1855 | 28 | 
[Darnall [Henry | 1855 | 28 | 
Dutton [Norman | 1855 | 11 | 
Moore som | 1855 | 21 | 
Woods |James | 1855 | 34 | 
[Ten |KerseyH.| 1856 | 31 | 


Did the First Settlers Live on Creeks or Rivers? 


According to the history books, the first settlers wanted land with 
water and timber. Using the Bureau of Land Management database, 
we can test and see if this is true. 


The first step was to identify the first batch of settlers in Indian 
Grove township that purchased land in 1840. 


Last [First | Year | Section | 


Maxwell |Rudolph 1840 21 
Moore Francis 1840 28 


Moore Jonathan 1840 32 
Moore Richard 1840 32 


33 


The next step was to make a map of Indian Grove Township, 
including the Indian Creek. The future site of the village of Fairbury 
was also included as a reference point. 


A green dot was then placed in the nearest quarter of a section for 
each 1840 land purchase. 


As can be seen on the township map above, these early 1840 settlers 
also chose to locate close to Indian Creek. 


Rate of Settling Indian Grove Township 
Using this Bureau of Land Management database, we can also plot 


the number of people who purchased land in Indian Grove 
Township by year. 


We see the same general trends in Indian Grove as we saw 
in Avoca Township. This trend was a 10-year lull after the 
initial batch of 1840 settlers, then an explosion after the 
1850 law about military veteran land patents was passed. 


CHAPTER 8 
Early Settlers in Belle Prairie Township 


Belle Prairie Township 


The land purchases were first sorted by the year of purchase in 
chronological order, then sorted alphabetically by the last name. 
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Jones |ThomasA. | 18521 ^ 6 
Phelps [Orin 1852 з 
Сох — |AmosH. | 1853 __ 9 
Forbes |ThomasC. | 1853] 6 
Forbes |ThomasC. | 1853 6 
Forbes |ThomasC. | 1853] —— 1 
Forbes |ThomasC. | 1853 __ 9 
Forbes |ThomasC. | 185$) ^ — 9 


HieronymyBenjamin | _ 1853 8 
Кет амд 1 1853] 18 
тамо _ (Јоһпн. — | — 1853 6 
al — DohnD. | 1853] 6 
Bowen Garrison |_ 1854 __ 9 
Сат летие! В. | 18548 
|Kowing [Francis — | — 1854|  — 9 
Bake — |Asher | 1855] 1 
[Cates — |Spencer | 185] б 
|Cumpsto [Jacob — | — 1855 9 
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Forbes Thomas C. | 1855 _ 31 
Forbes |Thomas C. | 1855) ^ 7| 
Forbes |ThomasC. | _ 1855 __ 9| 
Forbes Thomas С. | 1855 12 
Forbes |Thomas C. | ^ 1855 6 
Forbes |Thomas C. | ^ 1855 ___1| 
Forbes |Thomas C. | 1855] ^ 1| 
[Herringto [Alvin | — 1855 8l 
Herringto Alvin | — 1855| 9 
[Компа [Francis | 1855| __ 9 
Steers — JamesF. | 1855| 6 
Thomas | 1856 


[Thomas — | 
Charles С. | _ 1856| 


Order of Arrival in Belle Prairie Township 


In the data above, some people bought land in different years. That 
is why there are multiple land purchases under the same person's 
name. 


If we keep just the first land purchased by a person, and eliminate 
subsequent purchases, we get a chronological list of when people 
arrived in Belle Prairie Township. 
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Benjamin 
Jones Henry 
Clovis 

OX Amos H. 
Foster Hezekiah 
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Clem 
|Cumpstone Jacob —— | 18559 
[Herrington _|Амп — | 1855 8 
1860| 7 


Did the First Settlers Live on Creeks or Rivers? 


According to the history books, the first settlers wanted land with 
water and timber. Using the Bureau of Land Management database, 
we can test and see if this is true. 


The first step was to identify the first batch of settlers in Belle 
Prairie township that purchased land through the year 1840. 


The next step was to make a map of Belle Prairie, including Indian 
Creek. 


A green dot was then placed in the nearest quarter of a section for 
each land purchase through the year 1840. 


T. 25N. Belle Prairie R.6E. 


As can be seen on the township map above, these early settlers also 
chose to locate close to Indian Creek. 


Rate of Settling Belle Prairie Township 


Using this Bureau of Land Management database, we can also plot 
the number of people who purchased land in Belle Prairie Township 
by year. 


We see the same general trends in Belle Prairie as we saw 
in the previous two townships. This trend was a 10-year 
lull after the initial batch of pre-1840 settlers, then an 
explosion after the 1850 law about military veteran land 
patents was passed. 


CHAPTER 9 


The Cast of Characters Involved with the 
Founding of Fairbury 


Before we review the founding of the village of Fairbury in 1857, 
we will review the cast of characters involved with this event. 


Octave Chanute 


The twenty-five-year-old engineer in charge of building the new 
eastern extension of the Peoria & Oquawka railroad was Octave 
Chanute. 


Wikipedia has a biography for Octave Chanute. 


Octave Chanute (February 18, 1832, Paris - November 
23, 1910, Chicago, Illinois) was an American civil 
engineer and aviation pioneer, born in France. He 
provided many budding enthusiasts, including the 
Wright brothers, with help and advice, and helped to 
publicize their flying experiments. At his death, he was 
hailed as the father of aviation and the heavier-than-air 
flying machine. 


Octave Chanute was the son of Elise and Joseph 
Chanute, a Professor at the Collége de France. He 
emigrated with his father to the United States of 
America in 1838, when the former was named Vice- 
President at Jefferson College in Louisiana. Octave 
attended private schools in New York. 


Octave Chanute began his training as a budding civil 
engineer in 1848. He was widely considered brilliant and 
innovative in the engineering profession. During his 
career, he designed and constructed the United States' 


two biggest stockyards, Chicago Stock Yards (1865) and 
Kansas City Stockyards (1871). He designed and built 
the Hannibal Bridge which was the first bridge to cross 
the Missouri River in Kansas City, Missouri, in 1869 
and established Kansas City as the dominant city in the 
region. 


He designed many other bridges during his railroad 
career, including the Illinois River rail bridge at 
Chillicothe, Illinois, the Genesee River Gorge rail bridge 
near Portageville, New York (now in Letchworth State 
Park), the bridge across the Missouri River at Sibley, 
Missouri, across the Mississippi River at Fort Madison, 
Iowa, and the Kinzua Bridge in Pennsylvania. 


Pioneer in wood preservation 

Chanute also established a procedure for pressure- 
treating wooden railroad ties with an antiseptic that 
increased the wood's lifespan in the tracks. Establishing 
the first commercial plants, he convinced railroad men 
that it was commercially feasible to make money by 
spending money on treating ties to extend their service 
time and reduce replacement costs. As a way to track the 
age and longevity of railroad ties and other wooden 
structures, he also introduced the railroad date nail in the 
United States. 


Chanute retired from the Erie Railway in 1883 to 
become an independent engineering consultant. 


Aviation pioneer 

Chanute first became interested in aviation after 
watching a balloon take off in Peoria, Illinois, in 1856. 
When he retired from his railroad career in 1883, he 
decided to devote some leisure time to furthering the 
new science of aviation. Applying his engineering 
background, Chanute collected all available data from 
flight experimenters around the world and combined it 
with the knowledge gathered as a civil engineer in the 


past. He published his findings in a series of articles in 
The Railroad and Engineering Journal from 1891 to 
1893, which were then re-published in the influential 
book Progress in Flying Machines in 1894. 


This was the most systematic global survey of fixed- 
wing heavier-than-air aviation research published up to 
that time. 


At the World's Columbian Exposition in Chicago in 
1893, Chanute organized in collaboration with Albert 
Zahm a highly successful International Conference on 
Aerial Navigation. 


Chanute was too old to fly himself, so he partnered with 
younger experimenters, including Augustus M. Herring 
and William Avery. In 1896 Chanute, Herring, and 
Avery tested a design based on the work of German 
aviation pioneer Otto Lilienthal, as well as hang gliders 
of their own design in the dunes along the shore of Lake 
Michigan near the town of Miller Beach, Indiana, just 
east of what became the city of Gary. 


These experiments convinced Chanute that the best way 
to achieve extra lift without a prohibitive increase in 
weight was to stack several wings one above the other, 
an idea proposed by the British engineer Francis 
Wenham in 1866 and realized in flight by Lilienthal in 
the 1890s. 


Chanute introduced the  "strut-wire" braced wing 
structure that would be used in powered biplanes of the 
future, not seriously challenged until the pioneering 
efforts of Hugo Junkers to develop all-metal cantilever 
airframe technology without external bracing from 1915 
onwards. Chanute based his "interplane strut" concept on 
the Pratt truss, which was familiar to him from his 
bridge-building work. The Wright brothers based their 
glider designs on the Chanute "double-decker," as they 


called it. A new design of a biplane glider was 
developed and flown in 1897. 


Chanute corresponded with many aviation pioneers, 
including Otto Lilienthal, Louis Mouillard, Gabriel 
Voisin, John J. Montgomery, Louis Blériot, Ferdinand 
Ferber, Lawrence Hargrave, and Alberto Santos 
Dumont. In 1897 he started a correspondence with 
British aviator Percy Pilcher. Following Chanute's ideas, 
Pilcher built a triplane, but he was killed in a glider crash 
in October 1899 before he could attempt to fly it. 


Chanute was in contact with the Wright brothers starting 
in 1900, when Wilbur wrote to him after reading 
Progress т Flying Machines. Chanute helped to 
publicize the Wright brothers' work, and provided 
consistent encouragement, visiting their camp near Kitty 
Hawk, North Carolina, in 1901, 1902, and 1903. The 
Wrights and Chanute exchanged hundreds of letters 
between 1900 and 1910. 


Chanute freely shared his knowledge about aviation with 
anyone who was interested and expected others to do the 
same, although he did encourage colleagues to patent 
their inventions. His open approach led to friction with 
the Wright brothers, who believed their ideas about 
aircraft control were unique and refused to share them. 


Chanute did not believe that the Wright flying machine 
patent, premised on wing warping, could be enforced 
and said so publicly, including a newspaper interview in 
which he said, "I admire the Wrights. I feel friendly 
toward them for the marvels they have achieved, but you 
can easily gauge how I feel concerning their attitude at 
present by the remark I made to Wilbur Wright recently. 
I told him I was sorry to see they were suing other 
experimenters and abstaining from entering the contests 
and competitions in which other men are brilliantly 
winning laurels. I told him that in my opinion, they are 


wasting valuable time over lawsuits which they ought to 
concentrate in their work. Personally, I do not think that 
the courts will hold that the principle underlying the 
warping tips can be patented." 


The friendship was still impaired when Chanute died, 
but Wilbur Wright took the opportunity to attend 
Chanute's memorial service at the family's home. Wright 
wrote a eulogy which was read at the Aero Club meeting 
in January 1911. 


When the Aero Club of Illinois was founded on 
February 10, 1910, Chanute served as its first president 
until his death in November 1910. 


Death 
Chanute died on November 23, 1910, in Chicago. 


Commemoration 

The town of Chanute, Kansas, is named after Chanute, 
as is the former Chanute Air Force Base near Rantoul, 
Illinois, which was decommissioned in 1993. The former 
base, now turned to peacetime endeavors, includes the 
Octave Chanute Aerospace Museum, detailing the 
history of aviation and of Chanute Air Force base. 


In 1902, the Western Society of Engineers began to 
present the Octave Chanute Award for papers of merit 
on engineering innovations. From 1939 to 2005, the 
American Institute of Aeronautics and Astronautics 
presented the Chanute Flight Award for an outstanding 
contribution made by a pilot or test personnel to the 
advancement of the art, science, and technology of 
aeronautics. 


In 1974, Chanute was inducted into the International Air 
& Space Hall of Fame. 


In 1978, the U.S. Postal Service commemorated Octave 
Chanute with a pair of 21-cent airmail stamps. 


In 1996, the National Soaring Museum honored the 
100th anniversary of the glider flying experiments in the 
sand dunes along Lake Michigan as National Landmark 
of Soaring No. 8. 


Embry-Riddle Aeronautical University, Daytona Beach, 
in Daytona Beach, Florida, has an off-campus residence 
hall, the Chanute Complex for upper-class students. 


The Gary Bathing Beach Aquatorium, in Gary, Indiana, 
houses a museum dedicated to both Octave Chanute and 
the Tuskegee Airmen. The historic bathing pavilion was 
designed by architect George Washington Maher. 


Octave Chanute (1832-1910) 


colorization © todayinsci.com 


No Land Purchased in Livingston County 


According to the Bureau of Land Management database, Octave 
Chanute purchased no land in Livingston County. 


According to the website of the Illinois Public Domain Land Tract 
Sales Database, Octave Chanute purchased no land in Livingston 
County. 


Caleb Patton 
The 1909 history book has a biography for Caleb Patton. 


PATTON, Caleb L. (deceased.)—If any man who ever 
lived in Livingston County deserved to rank with the 
pioneers of the State, Caleb L. Patton, a former well- 
known farmer in the vicinity of Fairbury, certainly did. 
One of the earliest comers to the County, he found it 
wild and uncultivated, scarcely free from savage 
claimants and inhabited principally by wild animals. He 
saw what is now a flourishing town take root, as it were, 
and watched it grow and prosper until it was a goodly 
municipality. He saw the surrounding country subdued, 
surveyed into farms, put under cultivation and improved, 
until it became one of the garden spots of the Middle 
West. Not only did he see this phenomenal development, 
but he participated in it, and, beyond that, he was in no 
small sense one of the important factors in it. 


It is to Mr. Patton, and men like him, that citizens of 
Livingston County owe honor and long remembrance, 
for their perils and hardships were the foundation stones 
upon which was built the beginning of the prosperity of 
today. Caleb L. Patton was born in Greene County, June 
6th, 1816, a son of the Rev. James Patton, also a native 
of Pennsylvania. He was reared on a farm and educated 
in subscription schools. March 22, 1835, he married 
Mrs. Orpha Kirby, daughter of John Myers, and a 
member of an old Pennsylvania family, born January 16, 
1811. 


She had been previously married to James Kirby who 
died in 1834, after she had borne him five children, three 
of whom are yet living. Of those living: Phoebe 
Freeman, of Bloomington, Ш., (formerly Mrs. William 
Buckingham), has two children. Mr. Buckingham died in 
1858. Their daughter Sadie married Julius Freeman, a 
graduate of the United States Naval School, at 


Annapolis. Md., a midshipman, now retired on full pay 
and living at Bloomington, and another daughter Ellen, 
married William H. Grary of Chicago. Plesency (Kirby) 
Cumpston lives at Fairbury, and James Kirby, a retired 
farmer, is a citizen of Fairbury. John and Joseph Kirby 
are both deceased. 


Mr. Patton and his wife and family remained in 
Pennsylvania until October 1851, when they came to 
Illinois and settled in Woodford County. There they 
remained until March 1856, when they came to 
Livingston County. Mr. Patton bought 303 acres of land 
where Fairbury has since grown up. Twenty acres of this 
tract had been broken, and there was a frame building 
being erected covering a ground space of sixteen by 
twenty-four feet. 


As late as the fall of 1855 no road had been made south 
of Chenoa. Caleb L. Patton and his son Francis M., 
coming by way of Chenoa, made the first wagon tracks 
from Chenoa to the site of Fairbury, being guided by the 
stakes driven to mark the line of the Toledo, Peoria and 
Western Railroad, then awaiting construction. 


After the family located in Livingston County, they had 
for some time to get their mail from Avoca and their 
hardware, dry goods and some other necessary materials 
at Pontiac. John D. Vail had established a small grocery 
store, the first in this part of the county, hauling his 
goods from Joliet. 


By the spring of 1857, the railroad grade had been 
finished as far as Chenoa. In that year Mr. Patton gave 
an undivided half of the original site of Fairbury as an 
inducement to locate the town where it was platted. 


Not long afterward he sold his interest in it to A. J. 
Cropsey, and in 1864 be laid out Patton's Addition to 
Fairbury, comprising about forty acres. Having disposed 


of his original purchase at Fairbury, he bought the John 
Darnell farm of 240 acres. Darnell was a brother of 
Mason Darnell, the first settler in Livingston County. 


The family moved on that farm in 1865 and remained 
there until 1870, when they located at Fairbury. In 1873 
they went to Tecumseh, Neb., and in 1877 they returned 
to Illinois, locating in Woodford County, where Mr. 
Patton died in 1881, aged sixty-five years. 


During his residence in Livingston County, Mr. Patton 
demonstrated his public spirit many times in many 
different ways. It has often been said that no appeal to 
him for assistance on any measure tending to the general 
good was ever refused. In a purely personal way, he was 
characteristically sympathetic and generous. As occasion 
offered, he helped many of his struggling neighbors in 
ways so timely and practical that they had reason to 
remember him as long as they lived, and it is said that he 
invariably extended to any needy applicant such 
practical aid and encouragement as he was able to 
afford. 


Though he had decided ideas concerning all questions of 
public moment, he was not in the ordinary sense of the 
term a politician, nor was he an office seeker, but he was 
one of the members of the first school board elected at 
Fairbury. He and his wife with four others, organized the 
First Baptist Church there and he was its deacon. He was 
also a member of the A. F. S. A. M. order. 


Mrs. Patton, who survived her husband until 1897, was a 
worthy representative of the class of pioneer women to 
whom Illinois owes much. Of decided character and of 
cool and deliberate judgment, she was always found on 
the right side of any question, and like her husband, she 
was ever glad to aid any worthy cause or person. 


The following items concerning the children of Caleb L. 
and Orpha (Myers) Kirby Patton will be of interest in 
this connection. Mary Patton (deceased) was the wife of 
John E. Dodds, who is now a resident of Chicago, and 
bore him twelve children. 


David Patton served in the Civil War as a member of 
Company E, One Hundred and Twenty-ninth Illinois 
Volunteer Infantry, and was wounded at Peach Tree 
Creek, July 20. 1863. He was twice married. First to 
Nellie Brocaugh, who bore him one child named Lulu. 
He is now a resident of Peoria. 


Cephas Patton died at the age of nine years. Dr. R. L. 
Patton was graduated from the Medical College of San 
Francisco, Cal., and from the Hahnemann Medical 
College, Chicago. He located at Riverside, Cal., where 
he died in 1887. He married Miss Anna Brown who bore 
him one child. William Patton lives at Los Angeles, Cal., 
and is the owner of a walnut grove of fifteen acres. 


Emma Patton became the wife of W. H. Strevell. who is 
dead. 


Albert Patton served in the Civil War in the Forty-fourth 
Regiment, Illinois Volunteers, and fought again in the 
Spanish American War. He is now a resident of 
Milwaukee, Wis. He married Avia Spence, who died 
after having borne him children named Zella, Boyd, and 
Madge. 


Francis M. Patton is represented by a separate sketch in 
this work. 


Louise (deceased) was the wife of David Drennan. to 
whom she bore three children named Boyd, Jennie, and 
Goldie. 


Orpha Patton is the wife of the Rev. Martin Sharpless, of 
the Christian Church. They have five children, one of 
whom is dead. 


Eunice Patton is the widow of Robert Miller. She has 
children named Harry and Bessie. The children of Caleb 
Patton were well educated and by moral training, fitted 
to become useful members of good society. 


Caleb Patton is buried in the south end of Fairbury's Graceland 
Cemetery. 


JAN.16,181i— JUNE 6,15 


1862 Land Purchase in Livingston County 


According to the Bureau of Land Management database, Caleb 
Patton purchased no land in Livingston County. 


According to the website of the Illinois Public Domain Land Tract 
Sales Database, Caleb Patton made one land purchase in Livingston 
County. In 1862, he bought 40 acres in Township 27N and 5E, in 
section 27. He paid $2.50 per acre for a total of $100 cash. 


Dr. John Leland Miller 


Most of the biographical information for Dr. John Leland Miller 
came from Ancestry.com and the Sheffield Times: Community 
News for Sheffield & Ashley Falls, MA, Second Generation Vol. 
VIII, Issue 4 March/April 2009. 


THE STORY BEHIND THE STREET NAME: 
MILLER AVENUE [in Sheffield, MA.] 


Miller Ave., the road that leads from Route 7 to Bow 
Wow Rd., sounds less exotic, but it nonetheless reveals 
an intriguing history of our town. James Leland Miller, 
in whose honor Miller Ave. was named, came to 
Sheffield in 1866. Farmer, physician, community 
planner, Robinson Crusoe, army major, surgeon, and 
philanthropist, he lived а rich, peripatetic and vibrant 
life, typical of many of that era. 


He was born in Adams in 1813 to Caleb Miller (1786- 
1861) and Nancy Mitchel (1786-1850). 


Although sickly as a child, he was a bright boy who read 
widely. At the age of 17, he became a clerk in New York 
but was driven out by an outbreak of cholera and moved 
to West Troy where he became a salesman, purchasing 
the business of his employer. After the business burned 
to the ground, he began the study of medicine, attending 


a course of lectures at Woodstock, VT, and graduating 
from Berkshire Medical College in 1837. 


With unflagging energy, he traveled to New Orleans and 
became the surgeon of a surveying party at the mouth of 
the Mississippi River and then moved to Pensacola, FL. 
Sailing back to New York, however, disaster struck and, 
Crusoe-like, he was shipwrecked on the rocky island of 
Gun Key in the Caribbean. Once rescued, he moved to 
practice medicine in Providence, RI, and was appointed 
surgeon of General John B. Stedman's brigade of state 
troops when they were called out to suppress the Dorr 
Rebellion. 


He resumed his medical studies and in 1844 became a 
professor of anatomy and physiology at Illinois College, 
staying for three years until he resigned his professorship 
to join the army. He became a major and surgeon of 
volunteers, joining the army at Vera Cruz, Mexico, and 
staying in active service until the close of the Mexican 
War [1846-1848]. 


After a couple of years in Pittsfield, he went back to 
Illinois, where he was both a physician and a farmer. He 
bought 1,100 acres of land, establishing a stock farm and 
laying out the town of Fairbury in Livingston County, 
Illinois. 


In 1855 he returned to Pittsfield, first buying a farm 
there and then moving to Sheffield and purchasing the 
150-acre Mount Barnard farm in 1866. (Dr. Miller's 
house is still there on Miller Ave., but most of the 
surrounding land, including what used to be the 
Willowbrook Dairy - now part of the Hyatt Tree Co. - is 
no longer connected with the house.) 


With characteristic energy, Dr. Miller plunged into the 
life of the Sheffield community, becoming president of 
the Housatonic Agricultural Society in 1876 and holding 


the meetings in his house on Miller Ave. He was a 
model farmer, and it was said of him that he never 
suffered "an obnoxious plant to grow on his place." 


Addressing the Berkshire Farmers Association at the 
Miller House in 1881, Dr. Miller said that farming was 
the most important industry in Sheffield and that his 
well-tended 150-acre farm was as profitable as his 1,100 
acres farm in Illinois. A photo of him taken around that 
time shows him to have a definite twinkle in his eye. 


Julia Atkins Miller, who married Dr. Miller in 1862, 
was a fascinating woman in her own right, her mother, 
Anne Alden, being a descendant of John Alden of the 
Mayflower. Julia was in the first class of Evanston 
College, Illinois (now Northwestern) and was part of a 
group that included notable feminists and reformers. 
Family legend states that she arose each day to read the 
New Testament in Greek. 


Like her energetic husband, she became involved in the 
community and was the first president of the General 
J.G. Barnard's Women's Relief Corps, as well as being 
vice-president of the Women's Christian Temperance 
Union and clerk of the Sheffield Friendly Union. 


The couple - they had no children relished life in 
Sheffield and the History of Berkshire County of the 
time says that Dr. Miller "was always fond of the sports 
of the chase, and now, at the age of more than threescore 
and ten, with his gun and hounds he traverses the valleys 
and climbs the mountain sides with all the ardor of his 
youthful days." 


For several years he was the highest taxpayer in the town 
and in 1889 gave $40,000 to Williams College to 
establish a chair in local history. I contacted Williams 
and learned that the professorship continues still, the 
recipient now being called the J. Leland Miller Professor 


of American History, Literature and Eloquence. The 
current holder of the chair is noted novelist James 
Shepard, author of Lights Out in the Reptile House, 
Project X, Nosferatu and Batting Against Castro, 
among other works. Shepard was tickled to hear about 
Dr. Miller and the connection with Williams College. 


Dr. Miller died in 1889 and Julia lived on in the house 
until her death in 1906. Since they had no descendants, 
their memory faded in Sheffield except in the name of 
the street you've driven down many times - Miller Ave. 


Written by Dr. Gillian Hettinger (who lives in Dr. 
Miller's old house). 


STREET NAME: MILLER AVE. 
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Dr. J. Leland Miller, his wife, Julia Atkins Miller, and an early pic- 
ture of the their residence on Miller Avenue. 


Philanthropy 


Dr. J. Leland Miller donated $40,000 to Williams College in 1889. 
This would be equivalent to $1.1 million in 2017 dollars! 


Dr. J. Leland Miller's Wife 


She was the daughter of John Atkins (1808-1881) and Anne Alden 
(1808-1847). 


John Atkins' obituary appeared in the January 15, 1881 Blade. 


Found Dead 


Yesterday, Friday, morning John Atkins, an old resident 
of this city, was found dead in his barn. He ate a hearty 
breakfast, and appeared to be, as well and cheerful as 
usual. After his meal, he had occasion to go to the barn, 
and not returning for some time, one of the family went 
out to look after him, and found him lying on the barn 
floor, lifeless. His body was yet warm when found, but 
no effort could restore him: the vital spark had fled. A 
physician was called, but he could not render any 
assistance. The cause of his death was, undoubtedly 
apoplexy, which had been bothering him for years, 
having had attacks previously, some severe ones. 


John Atkins was born in Waterbury, Vt., Aug. 31, 1808, 
and was therefore in his 73rd year at the time of his 
death. He removed to this State in 1834, and lived in 
Will County until 1854, when he removed to Pontiac 
township, in this county. In 1857 he removed to Fairbury 
and resided here until a few years ago, when he removed 
to Nebraska, returning again after an absence of a couple 
of years, and has lived here ever since. Mr. Atkins has 
been engaged in farming pursuits most all his life; was 
an enterprising man, good husband and father, and good 
neighbor. His relatives have the sympathy of the 
community, which universally respected the deceased. 
Awaiting the arrival of relatives from abroad, the date of 
the funeral cannot be given. 


Land Purchases by John Atkins 


Names fF) | state | Meridian Twp - Rng | Aliquots ЕЗ County 


ATKINS, JOHN, 2/10/1855 3rd PM 027N-007E МЕА 8 Livingston 
CARR, JACOB 


ATKINS, JOHN, 3/1/1854 3rd PM 027N-007E SW Livingston 
COOPER, JAMES 


ATKINS, JOHN, 4/15/1853 3rd PM 030N-003E МЕМ Livingston 
STEEL, GEORGE W 


ATKINS, JOHN 3/1/1855 3rd PM 027N - 007E SEVANW' Livingston 


[Р] STURGES, SOLOMON, 3/1/1854 3rd PM 026N-008E NNW% Livingston 
Bi] ATKINS, WILLIAM D à 
026N-008E = МЁМЕМ Livingston 


His land in Section 8 was in the general direction of where the future 
Peoria & Oquawka railroad would be run. 


Location of Mr. Atkins' Fairbury Farm After Returning from 
Nebraska 


The April 3, 1958, Blade has a Fairbury history story. This article 
reprinted a story from the August 10, 1865 issue of The Intelligencer 
newspaper. An excerpt about John Atkins is shown below. 


The town plot has been growing, with the growth of 
business and the demand for more room. In 1859, J.L. 
Marsh laid out an addition of 80 acres on the west. In 
1863, Caleb Patton laid out an addition on the south. In 
1864 A.L. Pogue extended the town plot still farther 
south and recently LP. McDowell has laid out an 
addition on the Northeast, and John Atkins on the 
Southeast. Over 300 acres are laid out in town lots and 
still the cry is for more room, and A.P. Straight, we 
learn, is about to yield of his farm lying on the 
southwest. We congratulate those who own land 
anywhere near to Fairbury. They can soon sell off in 
town lots. 


Alma Lewis James, in her book, Stuffed Clubs & Antimacassars, 
has a map of Fairbury showing the additions to the city over time. 
This map shows the Atkins Addition. 
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The obituary above places Julia Atkins in Pontiac from 1854 to 
1857. In 1857, she moved to Fairbury, the year it was founded. 


In the next chapter, we will see that four gentlemen were in 
competition to get the new railroad installed through their land in 
1857. These four were Dr. J. Leland Miller, John Atkins, Caleb L. 
Patton, and Salmon G. Cone. It is likely that Dr. J. Leland Miller 
met John Atkins' daughter, Julia Atkins, during the competition for 
the new railroad location. In 1862, she married Dr. J. Leland Miller. 


Dr. J. Leland Miller's Land Purchases 
The Bureau of Land Management's database was searched to 
determine what land was purchased by Dr. J. Leland Miller from the 


U.S. Government. 


One issue doing this search was finding the correct name. There are 
many different John Millers in this database. 


Practical judgment was used to determine what land he purchased in 
Livingston County. The results are shown below. 


Last Name |First Name Year |Тмр. - Range} Aliquots | Sect. No. 
Miller John L. | 1852 |026N - 006E SE1/4 10 
Miller John L. 1852 |026N - ООбЕ | БЕ1/4МЕ 1/4 10 


Acres 
160 
40 
Miller — [|JohnL. | 1855 |026N- ООбЕ |МЕ1/4МЕ1/4] 10 | 40 | 


Miller John Leland | 1853 |026М - 006Е|  SE1/4 3 160 


Total 400 


As best as can be determined, Dr. John L. Miller made four 
purchases in Livingston County for a total of 400 acres. 


Any land that Dr. Miller bought from private individuals would not 
be shown in this database. 


T. ZON INDIAN GROVE R.6E. 


A.J. Cropsey 


A.J. Cropsey (1923-1896) was one of the early settlers south of 
Fairbury. He became one of the leaders of the 129th Illinois 
Company E in the Civil War. After the end of the Civil War, he 
moved to Lincoln, Nebraska. In Nebraska, he was a real estate 
speculator and went broke several times. A complete biography of 
A.J. Cropsey is included in the author's book Fairbury, Illinois in 
the Civil War. 
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A. J. Cropsey (1823-1896) 


According to the Bureau of Land Management database, A.J. 
Cropsey bought four parcels of land, all in McLean County. He 
made no purchases in Livingston County. 


In the Bert Moulton Abstract, Patton sold his lots in the new village 
of Fairbury to A.J. Cropsey. 


Salmon G. Cone 


He was born on August 6, 1815, in Hebron, Connecticut. He died on 
April 19, 1890, in Unadilla, New York. 


He was the son of Zachariah Cone (1774-1854) and Wealthy 
Kingsbury (1783-1843). 


He first married Mercy Ann Cone (1826-1847). He then married 
Julia Eleanor Fowler (1842-1921). They had two children, Sarah A. 
Cone (1863-1943) and Salmon F. Cone (1874-1950). 


Samuel G. Cone (1815-1890) never relocated to the Fairbury area. 
The 1903 book, Some Account of the Cone Family in America, 
Principally of the Descendants of Daniel Cone Who Settled in 
Haddam, Connecticut, in 1662, has the following information on 
Samuel G. Cone. 


Mr. Cone taught school at Hebron in his younger days, 
but removed to Unadilla in 1842. He was an 
enterprising, stirring business man. He was also a 
progressive and practical farmer. Besides the home 
property, he owned large farms in Illinois and Iowa, and 
one hundred thousand bushels of corn was his ordinary 
crop. He was a writer of considerable ability, and his 
letters to me are full of reminiscences and interesting 
facts. He died at Unadilla April 19, 1890. 


A review of the Bureau of Land Management database finds Salmon 
G. Cone made twelve different farmland purchases in Livingston 


County between 1854 and 1862. Most of these purchases were in 
1854 and 1855. 


[E] CONE, SALMON G, 11/1/1862 61093 Ш  3rdPM _ 026N-006E NEV 
Bir] JOHNSON, ELIAS 


[Р] CONE, SALMON С, 2/10/1855 304 Ш 3rdPM — 026М - ООБЕ NW Livingston 
Bir] SHIPLEY, WILLIAM C 


[E] CONE, SALMON G, 2/10/1855 309 IL 3rd PM 026М - 007E ЕМЕА, Lot/Trct 1 Livingston 
Bir] PARSONS, JAMES ALFRED SMITH 15 
026М - 007Е EY2NE%, Lot/Trct 2 Livingston 
026М - ООВЕ  WYsNW!Z, Lot/Trct 1 Livingston 
026М - ООВЕ WY2NW%4, Lot/Trct 2 Livingston 


CONE, SALMON G, 3/1/1854 | 22370 026N-006E SWY% Livingston 
№] BOYD, JOHN 


[E] CONE, SALMON G, 3/1/1854 23218 026М - ООБЕ МЕМ Livingston 
Bi] STILSON, NATHANIEL 


[Р] CONE, SALMON 6, 3/1/1854 20255 026М - 006E SEV Livingston 
Bi] NORTHAWAY, DANIEL О 


[E] CONE, SALMON G, 3/1/1854 23095 026N - 006E МЕМ Livingston 
Bi] CRONK, BENJAMIN 


[E] CONE, SALMON G, 3/1/1854 | 46535 026N-006E $15Е\ Livingston 
Bi] SHIPMAN, GEORGE 


— CONE, SALMON G, 10/2/1854 18861 026N-007E Е\5Е\ Livingston 
FILE, WILLIAM 
026М - ООВЕ SW, Lot/Trct 2 Livingston 


[E] CONE, SALMON G, 5/1/1854 76199 026% - 006Е | 507 5 Livingston 
LUMPKIN, SUSAN, 
Bir] LUMPKIN, GEORGE W 


CONE, SALMON G, 9/2/1854 72497 026N - 006E Livingston 
[87] PRICE, REESE 


T. 26N INDIAN GROVE R.6E 
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David Magie 


He was born on October 5, 1832, in Indiana and died December 28, 


1907, in Warren, Indiana. He was the son of Josiah Brown Magie 
(1803-1854) and Sarah E. Morrison (180401854). 


He married Rachel A. Davidson (1840-1867). David Magie never 
moved to Illinois, and he is buried in Warren, Indiana. 
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[E] MAGIE, DAVID, 3/1/1854 1 026N-006E SW% Livingston 
Bi] соок, JOHN 


MAGIE, DAVID, 3/1/1854 026N-007E МГЕ Livingston 
Bi] BRADFORD, RICHARD 


[E] MAGIE, DAVID, 3/1/1854 026N-006E _ БЕУЗБЕМ Livingston 
[i] sims, GARNET 


[E] MAGIE, DAVID, 3/1/1854 026М - ООБЕ — W'ASW' Livingston 
Bi] DAVIS, ISAAC Н 


[E] MAGIE, DAVID, 7/1/1854 026N-006E SEV Livingston 
[Р] MOLLEAH, 
Ei] HARJO, OK-FUSKEE 


[E] MAGIE, DAVID, 7/1/1854 026N - 006E Livingston 
Bi] OKFUSKEE-TAHOLA 


[E] MAGIE, DAVID, 7/1/1854 026N - 006E Livingston 
[i] HARJO, МЕ-НАН 


MAGIE, DAVID, 7/1/1854 026N - 006E Livingston 
B] YAHOLA, OSI 


[Р] MAGIE, DAVID, 7/1/1854 026N - 006E Livingston 
Ва FIXICO, YAH-KIN-HAR 

MAGIE, DAVID, 7/1/1854 026N - 006E Livingston 
Bi] CHO-ILLE HARJO 


[E] MAGIE, DAVID, 7/1/1854 026N - 006E Livingston 
[Æ] YAHOLA, OCTIAH-CHE 


MAGIE, DAVID, 7/1/1854 026N - 007E Livingston 
[Æ] HARJO, TALMARJO 


[E] MAGIE, DAVID, 7/1/1854 026N - 006E Livingston 
[i] TOKE-CHEE-YAH, 
[i] NE-HAH-LOCCO-CHOPCO 


MAGIE, DAVID, 7/1/1854 026N - 007E Livingston 
Bi] ITS-HARSH-HARJO 


[E] MAGIE, DAVID, 7/1/1854 026N - 006Е Livingston 
[Æ] HARJO, YAH-TOW-WA 


CHAPTER 10 
Founding of Fairbury in 1857 


Land Rush is On 


Two different factors caused a land rush in the three Fairbury 
townships in the 1850s. 


The first factor was the new 1850 Federal law which granted land 
patent rights to military veterans. Pioneers could buy land cheaper 
than the government price if they purchased these land patents from 
veterans who did not want to move to this area. This caused an 
explosion in settlers to this area, primarily from 1852 to 1855. 


The second factor was the 1851 State of Illinois Act which 
authorized the Peoria & Oquawka railroad to lay the Eastern 
Extension from Peoria to Indiana. According to The Railway and 
Locomotive Historical Society Bulletin No. 82 published in April, 
1951, the Eastern Extension was authorized by the State of Illinois 
on February 10, 1851. 


According to Clive Burford's book, The Chatsworth Train Wreck, 
the stockholders of the Peoria & Oquawka railroad met on June 20, 
1851, at Knoxville, Illinois, and organized under the charter, which 
was amended June 22, 1852, to extend from Peoria to the Illinois- 
Indiana state line. The western half of the road was completed in 
January of 1857, from Peoria to East Burlington. 


The eastern extension was begun in the summer of 1853 and was 
finished to Gilman, Illinois, 86 miles from Peoria, by September of 
1857. The remaining mileage from Gilman to the state line was 
completed by December of 1859. 


Land Speculation 


The mere presence of a railroad increased the value of farmland near 
the railroad. Farmers were able to receive more income from their 
agricultural products because they did not have to ship them long 
distances to market. 


Also, many new towns would spring up along the new railroad. In 
these new towns, farmland could be converted to many little lots for 
houses. The owner of the farmland would receive a great return on 
his investment if he could convert them to city building lots. 


Land speculators knew as soon as the new Illinois law was passed 
on February 10, 1851, that a new railroad was coming across the 
state from Peoria to Indiana. Farmers and land speculators observed 
the following timeline: 


February 10, 1851. 
Illinois passes a new law authorizing a new railroad from Peoria to 
Indiana. 


June 20, 1851. 
Stockholder meeting of the Peoria & Oquawka railroad at Knoxville 
about the new Eastern Extension. 


June 22, 1852. 
Peoria & Oquawka charter amended for the Eastern Extension. 


July 27, 1853. 
The Pantagraph published the first build schedule and contractor 
selection for the Eastern Extension. 


Fall of 1855. 

As late as the fall of 1855 no road had been made south of Chenoa. 
Caleb L. Patton and his son Francis M., coming by way of Chenoa, 
made the first wagon tracks from Chenoa to the site of Fairbury, 


being guided by the stakes driven to mark the line of the Toledo, 
Peoria and Western Railroad, then awaiting construction. 


Land Speculation in the Fairbury Area 

There were four major players involved with the farmland that 
would later become the city of Fairbury when the Peoria & 
Oquawka railroad came through in 1857 (Samuel G. Cone, David 
Magie, Dr. J. Leland Miller, John Atkins, and Caleb Patton). All 
four of them bought their farmland after the new State law was 
passed on February 10, 1851, authorizing the new railroad from 
Peoria to Indiana. 

Samuel G. Cone made his purchases in 1854 and 1855. 

David Magie made all of his purchases in 1854. 

John Atkins made his purchases in Section 8 in 1854 and 1855. 

Dr. J. Leland Miller made his purchases in 1852 through 1855. 


The chart below shows the respective land holdings of the major 
players in the founding of Fairbury. 
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Caleb Patton buys South % of SE corner 
of Section 3 on October 16, 1857. 


Fairbury Land Speculation Makes the Chicago Newspapers 


December 21, 1855 
The Chicago Weekly Tribune 


Land Sale in Livingston County 


The land mania in these parts has subsided in a great 
degree. The swamplands are all claimed, the title to 
which is yet to be tested between the County Judge, a 
United States official, and the persons claiming them as 
government lands. How this will terminate is yet 
unknown. A private land sale took place on Tuesday 
last—the land being located at or near Indian Grove. Mr. 
J. Leland Miller purchased said land, 212 acres, in 
February last, for $12.50 per acre, and on the 11th inst., 
sold it to Mr. John Cumston for $25 per acre. If this is 
not making money in a hurry, we are at a loss to tell 
why! It is part prairie and part timber—and we 
understand both parties to be well satisfied with the 
bargain. Eastern capitalists will hardly credit this 
statement, it is so far ahead of any per cent possible to 
make in their localities. The facilities for accumulating 


property in the West are little known to the masses in the 
East; if otherwise instead of hundreds coming in daily 
they would flock here by the thousands. —Livingston 
(Co.) News. 


Dr. Miller made a 100% return on his money in less than 10 months! 
Patton Makes His Move 

According to the Bert Molton Abstract, Caleb Patton bought the 
south 1/2 of the southeast 1/4 of Section 3, Twp. 26N., R. 6E., on 
October 16, 1857, from Dr. J. Leland Miller. 


This was 80 acres, and the price was $1,000 or $12.50 per acre. This 
purchase is shown on the map below. 
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Caleb Patton buys South % of SE corner 
of Section 3 on October 16, 1857. 


Motivations 


As the railroad approached the future city of Fairbury, we can use 
the map above to guess at the motivations of the major players 
involved. 


Dr. J. Leland Miller sold 80 acres to Caleb Patton for $12.50 per 
acre. Dr. Miller had bought this land in 1853, probably for less than 
$2.50 per acre. Dr. Miller received five times his initial investment 
for this transaction! 


John Atkins wanted the new railroad tracks laid a little south of 
Patton's farm, so it would run through his farm in Section 8. 


Salmon Cone and David Magie both owned farmland on both sides 
of where the railroad was eventually run. If they could convince 
Octave Chanute to run the tracks a little north, or a little south, 
Caleb Patton's land would not be on the new tracks. 


1878 History Book 


This history book has a story about the founding of the village of 
Fairbury. 


Fairbury was laid out in 1857, by Caleb L. Patton and 
Octave Chanute. The former owned the land on which 
the village stands, and in return for the influence 
exercised by Chanute—who was one of the Civil 
Engineers of the Peoria & Oquawka Railroad Company 
—with the stockholders of the road, in getting a station 
at this point, he received from Patton one-half of the 
town lots. It was he that planned the town and named it, 
and superintended the laying of it off. Isaac R. Clark, 
County Surveyor at the time, surveyed it, and made the 
plat on file in the recorder's office, and from which we 
find that the village of Fairbury originally embraced only 
the southeast quarter of Section 3, and a part of the 


northeast quarter of Section 10, in Township 26 North, 
Range 6 East, and is dated November 10, 1857. 


The author believes there is an error in the above excerpt from the 
1878 history book. Laying the original town on a Google map of 
the township finds the original village was all contained in Section 
3. None of the original village was in Section 10. As the village of 
Fairbury was expanded, it eventually did extend down into Section 
10. 


1909 History Book 


This history book also has a story about the founding of the village 
of Fairbury. 


When the eastern extension of the Peoria & Oquawka 
railroad (now the Toledo, Peoria, and Western) made a 
survey through the northern tier of sections in this 
township in 1857, John Atkins, Salmon G. Cone and 
Caleb L. Patton each made a proposition to the 
stockholders of the company for the location of a town 
site. Octave Chanute was one of the civil engineers of 
the road, and Mr. Patton agreed to give him one-half of 
the town lots provided he would locate the village on his 
farm. The proposition was accepted, and on November 
10, 1857, Mr. Patton laid out twenty-four blocks from 
portions of section 3 and 10. The village was for a time 
called South Avoca. Mr. Chanute wanted it named 
Pattonsburg, in honor of Mr. Patton, but the latter gave 
the town the name it now bears. In 1859, Mr. Patton 
disposed of his interest in the town lots to Andrew J. 
Cropsey. 


Alma Lewis James 


In the second edition of her book, Stuffed Clubs & Antimacassars, 
she tells the story of the founding of Fairbury. 


Caleb Patton owned a farm where the east part of Fairbury 
now stands. It was out in the middle of nowhere in the 
swamps of the prairie. The grass grew taller than a horse's 
back, and the mud was thick and deep. Wheat for the 
scanty sprinkling of settlers was ground into flour at 
Ottawa; their grain had to be hauled to Chicago to be sold; 
and for some time, their mail, if any, could be called for at 
Bloomington. 


Anything resembling a settlement was at Avoca, on the 
banks of the Vermillion River, five miles north. When 
Patton heard that the builders of the new Peoria and 
Oquawka Railroad (later to become the Toledo, Peoria, 
and Warsaw) were headed in his direction, he hunted up 
the Chief Construction Engineer, Octave Chanute, and 
made him a little dicker: If Chanute would influence the 
stockholders in his railroad to run the line through Patton's 
farm, he would give him half of the town site. Chanute 
agreed and swung his end of the deal. Patton happily laid 
his farm out into lots, presenting four to his Baptist church, 
and another suitable space to the railroad for a depot; and 
then for some obscure but hopeful reason, that chunk of 
lonesomeness was named "Fairbury." The response to his 
invitation to buy lots was immediate. Some of the 
inhabitants of Avoca foresaw their death sentence in 
having been bypassed, and began hauling away their 
houses on wagons to the new location before the tracks 
reached there. 


The Abel Filley residence, one of the oldest houses In 
Fairbury, still stands at 110 West Maple street. The rear 
portion of the building was one of the houses hauled down 
from Avoca, and the front part was added in 1869. 


They made a very small cluster of houses, but it was a 
cluster, just the same, what with new ones a-building, and 
there was a city limits to the place. 


In a short time when Chanute's construction gang reached 
there, he was met by a delegation of founding fathers, who 
informed him they had passed an ordinance whereby no 
railroad tracks were to go through the town. Instead, it 
would be nice if they went around. 


Work on the railroad was slow, being done by gangs of 
laborers grading with teams of oxen. Chanute was 
operating on a shoestring, for it was not until railroads had 
pushed farther west and proved their worth, that the 
capitalists became more generous with their money. 


He had economized on every inch of track, and a couple of 
unexpected miles more of it, together with a new right-of- 
way to be bought, would amount to calamity. He also was 
accountable to his stockholders. They had permitted him to 
enter into this agreement, and Patton had shown good-will 
by his donation of the depot site, and now the inhabitants 
of this minuscule hamlet, of which he owned one-half, 
were bent on making a monkey out of him. 


One of the first laws passed by the new Illinois legislature 
had provided that if a railroad got its rails down without 
opposition, the rails stayed down. Of course, it was 
sometimes necessary to convince the other fellows with 
clubs, but those early railroads were not built by 
weaklings. 


Octave Chanute tried to enforce his agreement with Patton, 
but every time he stuck a rail across the town line, he 
encountered a delegation of armed guards. They stayed 
right there, too, with their shotguns handy, while one of 
their citizens jumped on his horse and rode hell-for-leather 
to Pontiac, which had recently graduated from a sawmill to 
the county seat, to get an injunction. 


Chanute's rage at the situation is completely 
understandable, but the reasoning of the townspeople is 
considerably less clear. Foremost in their minds, of course, 
was the fact that the lunatic appropriations of the first 
Illinois legislature in behalf of the railroads, had beggared 
the state and its settlers for twenty long years, and the 
money, squandered, had come to very little. 


Furthermore, a number of the citizens were Easterners, and 
they had brought with them the ideas popular at the time, 
which were much encouraged by the stage and canal barge 
lines, that the reckless speed of those infernal machines, 
which even reached as high as thirty miles an hour, not 
only would menace the life and limb of a passenger, but 
also the view of trees and houses flashing past was certain 
to damage his eyes and produce insanity. Besides that, 
they reasoned, what would keep the engines from leaping 
the tracks and running wild among innocent children and 
livestock? 


Of course, somebody in Fairbury may have sensed an 
opportunity to make a handsome profit by the proposed 
change of route, but, naturally, this was not mentioned, at 
least publicly. At that time, money was extremely scarce in 
Illinois, and not one share of Peoria and Oquawka Railroad 
stock was ever sold in Fairbury, although the town did 
scrape up enough funds, finally, to build a depot. They had 
to put the thing on stilts to get it out of the mud. 


In the face of this sort of public opinion, Chanute was 
clever. He did not use force, but quietly laid his rails to the 
eastern edge of the town, skipped Fairbury, began again at 
the western edge, and worked straight on until Saturday 
night. In the darkness and secretly, he moved his crews 
back; and then the next morning, at first dawn, and 
reinforced by armed guards of his own, he was ready for 
business. To the consternation of the dumbfounded and 
helpless villagers, he rushed the track straight through the 


town and ran a locomotive over it to make it legal. It was 
Sunday, and the courthouse was closed. By Monday 
morning, he was well on his way. 


Chanute finished his railroad that year and lived to enjoy 
years of wealth. Later he further proved his prophetic 
wisdom in new-fangled ideas by becoming one of the 
backers of the Wright Brothers. Chanute Air Force Base at 
Rantoul, Illinois, was named for him. 


Thus it was, that progress gave the dwellers of Fairbury a 
boost in spite of themselves, and under that impetus, 
during the first winter, they built themselves a grain 
elevator and a general store. When spring came, a dry 
goods store started competition. A small hotel followed, 
then two boarding houses, grocery store, drug store, wagon 
making, and repair shop, tavern, lumber yard, and 
Methodist church. 


It was the next year, 1859, when John Marsh bought eighty 
acres of land adjoining Patton's on the west, and had it 
surveyed for an addition to the town. He then caused much 
excitement by going against mining tradition to bore for 
coal in the open prairie, but he did discover a substantial 
vein of good quality. 


Lost the Competition but Gained a Son-in-Law 


John Atkins lost out to Caleb L. Patton the competition to get the 
new railroad run through his farm. But, his daughter, Julia Atkins, 
married Dr. J. Leland Miller in 1862. In a few years after they 
married, Dr. Miller and his wife then moved back east to Sheffield, 
Massachusetts. 


CHAPTER 11 


Fairbury in the 1860 U.S. Census 


Since Fairbury was founded in 1857, the first U.S. Census of the 
village was done in 1860. In this census, only 262 residents were 
living in Fairbury. We can trace the growth of Fairbury using the 


chart below. 
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Using the U.S. Census data, we can review the occupations of the 


262 citizens of Fairbury in 1860. 
Carpenters 


John (Catharine) Brandon - plus 1 child 

Thomas (Mary) Cason — plus 4 children (including twins) 
Malon (Adaline) Champlan — plus 5 children 
Isaiah (Sarah) Conn — plus 71 y.o. Ephraim Hanna 
Andrew (Emma) Dice — plus 5 children 

Joseph Duell — lived in Bartlett home 

Stephen (Sarah Sprage) Gray 

George (Emily) Newlan — plus 3 children 

George Reed - lived in Bowen home 

John Rice - plus 3 children, no wife? 

Austin Stephenson - lived in Weider home 

Levi (Jane) Straight - plus 2 children 


Plasterers, Day Laborers, Tinners 

Soloman (Maria) Baker — plus 3 children 

James (Ann) Beedle — plus 3 children & 11 year old 
Stephen Cables — lived in Wichery home 

Charles Dovey - lived 1n McDowell home 
Washington (Catharine) Hallick — plus 5 children 
Andrew (Caroline) Hays — plus 2 children 

James (Mary) Heston — plus 3 children 

Frank (Mary) Lovell — plus 1 child 

Aaron (Rebecca) Palmer — plus 1 child 

Stephen Parks – lived in Rogers hotel? 

Edward Salmon - lived in Wichery home 

Seth (Catharine) Wallace — plus 1 child 

Arthur Wheeler — lived with parents 

Samuel (Hannah) Wichery — plus 2 children 
Frank (Lucy) Woodward - plus 2 children 

John Yanes - lived in Dice home 


Horse-related Occupations 

George (Ann) Cring - plus 2 children & 17 y.o. Sarah Syp 
[blacksmith]. 

Michael Gateley — lived in Coomer home [blacksmith] 
Bennette (Isabella?) Hale — lived in Smith home [wagonmaker] 
Joseph (Jane) Hamer livery [stable keeper] 

Jacob (Elizabeth) Hunt — plus 1 child & teacher [blacksmith] 
Orson (Ruth) Kilburg — plus 4 children [blacksmith] 


Otis Mason - lived in Coomer home [blacksmith] 
Mathew Smith [wagonmaker] 
John Zimmerman - lived in Hulsey home [harness maker] 


Railroad-related 
Thomas (Ellen) Daily laborer 
John (Maria) Wheeler — plus 2 children freight agent 


Farmers (active and retired) 

Lorenzo (Edith) Beach — plus 1 grandchild 
Thomas (Amelia) Beach — plus 2 children 
Garrison (Rachel) Bowen — plus 7 children 
John (Catharine) Hueston — plus 7 children 
Popejoy (Sarah) Scriven — plus 1 child 
Aaron (Malida) Weider — plus 3 children 


Medical 

John Blackburn - lived in Hulsey home [druggist] 

Frederick (Louisa) Fraley — plus 2 children [physician/dentist] 
John (Bell) Hulsey [physician] 


Lawyer 
Woodford (Elizabeth) McDowell — plus 3 children 


Clergymen 
Samuel (Mary) Millington — plus 5 children Methodist 
Benjamin (Sarah) Scriven - plus 1 child Baptist 


Merchants 

Robert (Catharine) Amsbary — plus 3 children & 13 y.o. (diff 
name) 

Cicero (Chloe) Bartlett — plus 2 children 

Joseph Biansett — lived in Reeves home grain 

John (Harriet) Coomer - plus 1 child & 2 Jonsons lumber 
John Davis — lived in Beedle home grocer 

John (Mary) Doddy - plus 3 children 

Horace (Annette) Gillette 

Francis (Jane) Heartley grocer 

Edward (Elizabeth) McQuig — plus 3 children provision dealer 


George (Lydia) Morris — plus 2 children at Rogers hotel 
Elias (Louisa) Oliver — plus 1 child 

Americus (Frances) Pogue — plus 3 children (diff names) 
James (Delia) Reeves grain 

Henry (Chloe) Remington — plus 1 child 

Oliver (Ann) Ross — plus 5 children owner of mills 

William (Mary) Strevell — plus 1 child (diff name) hardware 
David (Juliet) Thomas — plus 1 child 

Joseph (Lavina) Vincent — plus 5 children cattle dealer 


Other Occupations 

Cyrus (Sarah) Baird — plus 2 children [vocal music teacher] 
Edward Bullman - lived in Fraley home [butcher] 

William Cowan - lived in Fraley home [clerk] 

Bridget Duffee — lived at Rogers [hotel servant] 

Mary Finnegan - lived in Beach home [serving] 

James Granger — lived in Remington home [clerk] 

Lewis Holbrook - lived in Ross home flour [miller] 

Sarah Hunt — 17 years old lived with parents [Com School 
Teacher] 

Kate O'Lally — lived in McQuig home [serving] 

Henry (Lydia) McKee — plus 1 child [postmaster] 

Lucius (Marie) Nash [constable] 

Jonathan (Rebecca) Palmer — plus 1 child [breaking prairie] 
Jacklin (Margaret) Phillips — plus 3 children [saloon keeper] 
Truman Pimley — lived in Coomer home [well borer] 

Alex (Eliza) Richardson — plus 1 child [shoemaker] 

Eliza Ridinger - lived in Hulsey home [servant] 

Samuel (Maria) Rogers — plus 1 child [hotel keeper] 
William (Jane) Seders — plus 1 child [butcher] 

Francenia Smith — lived in Millington home [milliner] 
Mary Smith — 18 years old lived with brother? [housekeeper] 
Lewis Sorg — lived in Hays home [tailor] 


CHAPTER 12 


Diseases Faced by the Early Settlers 


The early settlers to the Fairbury area were plagued by diseases. In 
1850, the average lifespan was only about 38 years old. This chart 
from the website https://tinyurl.com/ybhhwjcn illustrates lifespans in 
the 1800s. 
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Lucile Goodrich was the Livingston County School Superintendent 
for many years. She wrote a book titled A Livingston County 


Scrapbook by Lucile Goodrich (1855-1975). In her book, she traces 
the medical issues of early settlers to the Fairbury area. She tracks 
these issues through the appointment of the author's grandmother, 
Frances Ann Bodley - Maley as the Livingston County Nurse. 


Chapter IX Auxiliary Services 


Health 

Early settlers brought with them malaria, milk fever, and 
other diseases to add to those already found here. 
Malaria was called the ague, shakes, the chills, bilious 
fever, intermittent or remittent typhoid, and typhus, 
autumnal fever, etc. Conditions were ideal for its 
development as much of the land was not yet drained, 
and mosquitoes were plentiful. Quinine, used to cure the 
ague, caused ears to roar and gave one a feeling of great 
lassitude. 


If a woman became proficient in caring for the sick, she 
was in great demand. She used home remedies usually 
made from herbs or applied poultices like a mustard 
plaster. Physicians were scarce and unschooled. Their 
chief "stock in trade" consisted of quinine, calomel, 
castor oil, laudanum and camphor dissolved in alcohol. 


Taking baths and changing clothes were not always 
included in the day's schedule. Chewing tobacco and the 
subsequent "spitting" was common among adults. 
Alcoholic beverages were freely used both in sickness 
and in health. 


Windows were not protected by any kind of screening 
and flies were abundant. Rats and roaches added their 
share. Some of the so-called "filth" diseases were 
typhoid, diphtheria, cholera, yellow fever and smallpox. 


In 1849 an epidemic of cholera swept through the 
county. Other illnesses such as pneumonia, influenza, 


consumption (tuberculosis), milk sickness, rheumatism, 
tetanus, food poisoning, and snakebite also flourished. 


The birth rate was high but so was the death rate. A 
forty-year-old man or woman was considered old. It is 
estimated that half the children born in Illinois in pioneer 
days died before reaching five years of age, usually from 
digestive disorders. 


Proper food was a problem. The Pioneers' main sources 
of food came from hunting deer, wild turkey, pigeons, 
opossums, ducks, geese, and quail. Fishing also helped. 
James P. Morgan, Long Point, said that when he came to 
this section of the country in 1854, wild game of all 
kinds was plentiful and he had seen as many as 100 deer 
in a herd. The pioneers usually set aside Saturday as 
hunting day when they went out and secured their game 
for the week. As more settlers came, the game became 
scarce. Obtaining salt was another problem. Honey was 
important in the life of the pioneer. It is believed that the 
bee was not native to Illinois but was brought here by 
the settlers. There were some vegetables grown--corn, 
pumpkins, cucumbers, cabbage, and tomatoes. The cow 
was indispensable even though the milk sometimes 
caused sickness. Later, an orchard was to be a necessary 
adjunct to every farm. Storage, too, was a problem. Food 
was cooled in a bucket hung in the well or in the sod- 
storm cellar or fruit house. 


The pioneers had some weird remedies. Long ago it was 
not unusual for a child to come to school with a neat 
homemade bag of asafetida tied on a string around his 
neck. This was for warding off disease, but the awful 
odor was enough to keep people at a distance. Sulphur 
and molasses were given to children in the spring to 
purify their blood. Sassafras tea was also considered 
good. Colds were treated with goose-grease spread on 
the throat and chest. If the cold persisted, the child was 
put to bed, covered heavily, and given hot tea (sassafras, 


snakeroot, dogwood, willow) to make him sweat. Warts 
were removed by various odd methods, such as rubbing 
the wart with a dish rag and then burying the dish rag. 


The so-called "childhood diseases" (measles, whooping 
cough, chicken pox, mumps) were common among early 
settlers. A child attending school would contract the 
disease and then pass it on to the entire room or school 
and to the children at home. Some parents thought it 
wise to expose younger children to the disease because it 
was safer in childhood. Scarlet fever was common, too, 
and smallpox was a dreaded disease. Sanitation was poor 
and so many unnecessary cases of typhoid fever 
developed. In 1849 cholera claimed many victims. 
During World War I, a flu epidemic swept the country. 
Tuberculosis (consumption) was easily passed from 
parent to child, and many died from the disease after a 
long and lingering illness. "Seven-year itch" was spread 
in school and at home from one child to another. 


Weather also added to their woes. In September, 1930, a 
killing frost came. Unexpectedly, in November, a cold 
rain froze to a crust of snow, which was followed by 
more snow and cold winds for two weeks. The snow 
became so deep it was impossible to travel even on 
horseback. This was known, thereafter, as the Winter of 
the Great Snow. 


Rains in the spring made the black mud of Livingston 
County a quagmire. 


Early vaccinations for smallpox left huge scars and the 
period following inoculation was often very painful. 


The doctors got quarantine laws passed. When a child 
acquired a child's disease, a big red sign giving the name 
of the disease was nailed on the front of his house by a 
member of the Board of Health. When he recovered, the 


house had to be fumigated before the sign could be taken 
down and the family could go outdoors again. 


An Inventory of the County Archives shows that in 1917 
the board of supervisors made an appropriation of $750 
for the employment of a visiting nurse to give instruction 
in the care and prevention of the disease (Tuberculosis). 
The visiting nurse made 931 calls and examined 60 
schools. The book above which was published in June, 
1940, later says "A well-trained and experienced public 
health nurse (Irene Kerrins) was employed by the "board 
of supervisors and attached to the office of county 
superintendent of schools in charge of the county health 
program." 


* The author was unable to find much information about 
other early county health nurses. 


In December, 1947, Miss Florence McConnell, Dwight, 
was appointed by the board of supervisors as public 
health nurse of Livingston County. She described her 
duties thus: to serve as a liaison worker between schools 
and homes, medical and dental professions and 
community groups. Regularly scheduled visits to schools 
were included in her program. At the schools, she would 
conduct physical examinations, vision tests, and 
eventually hearing tests. The hearing tests were delayed 
until the county could purchase an audiometer. In an 
emergency, school authorities could call on Miss 
McConnell to make visits. She made home visits to 
follow up health matters found at school when 
necessary. She assisted county children in getting 
appointments at orthopedic, speech, and psychiatric 
clinics conducted by state groups. 


In 1951 Dr. Louis Levin, director of the sanitarium 
announced to the Livingston County Board of 
Supervisors that a mass X-ray of county students for 


tuberculosis would be held during the summer. At that 
time every bed in the sanitarium was filled (52 patients). 


Miss McConnell served as county health nurse for seven 
years. When she resigned, the board voted to close the 
office completely until a new nurse could be found and 
Miss Mary Lou Hemken, a secretary from Flanagan, was 
sent home. Miss McConnell was receiving a salary of 
$3,300 at the time of her resignation in 1954. "Her main 
duties," the newspaper stated, "are to test vision and 
hearing of school pupils and supervise the school's 
public health programs. She also does follow-up work 
with crippled children and other seriously ill." 


The board, later that year, employed Mrs. Frances 
Maley, Fairbury, at a salary of $300 per month plus 
travel expenses. Mrs. Maley had begun her public health 
nursing in Livingston County, as a nurse in the Pontiac 
schools for two years, worked in other states for 12 
years, and had served as a nurse in World War I. 


Mrs. Maley served as Livingston County's public health 
nurse until March 1, 1968. She died later that year. Little 
Mrs. Maley (She was only about five feet tall.) was to 
have a definite impact on the health program in 
Livingston County. The roads and the days were never 
too long for her to answer an appeal for help. Sometimes 
these calls for help were not too pleasant. There was the 
father whom she tried to deter from mistreating his child. 
There were the times when teachers called her because 
some child in the room had "pediculosis" (head lice.) 
Mrs. Maley has been known to leave her office in the 
county courthouse at night with barber shears, soap, and 
ointment in her doctor's bag to call at a home, cut and 
shampoo the girl's long hair, and instruct the girls and 
their mother as to proper treatment. The county 
superintendent's office often jokingly asked her when 
she was going to get her barber's license. 


In December, 1954, Mrs. Maley's salary was raised from 
$3,600 to $3,900. 


The Livingston County Health Nurse always cooperated 
with the Livingston County Tuberculosis Association in 
administering T.B. Tests in the schools. In 1955, of 
1,578 high school and seventh and eighth graders tested, 
213, or 13.3% showed a positive reaction. This 
compared with only 12.2% in 1954. The next year, an 
additional 6.6% were positive reactors. 


In 1955, the Salk polio vaccine was administered in the 
county for the first time. Mrs. Maley, who was appointed 
director of the vaccination program by the county 
chapter of the National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis, set up а schedule of vaccinations in 
cooperation with the schools. The vaccine, which was 
provided by the state through the office of the county 
health nurse, was administered in the schools by local 
doctors. Three shots, two to four weeks apart, and a third 
booster shot six months later were required. 1,450 
students in first and second grades took advantage of the 
program. 


Chatsworth has always had an exemplary health 
program conducted by the Parent Teacher's Association. 
Miss Florinda Bauerle, third-grade teacher, who retired 
in 1974, for many years served as the health chairman 
for the P.T.A. Its annual program included yearly dental 
examinations and physical checkups. In 1962, they 
added a community-wide mass polio immunization 
program with Sabin vaccine. 


P.T.A.s in three towns, Fairbury, Forrest, and 
Chatsworth sponsored dental fluoride treatments under 
the direction of Mrs. Maley, in the second, fifth, and 
eighth grades. Four treatments per year were required. 
Fluoride is found naturally in the water in the Cayuga 
Ridge, Odell, and Saunemin areas. 


Mrs. Maley checked the hearing and vision of about 
6,000-grade children each year and, at the same time, 
inspected children for skin infections. She sent notes to 
parents of children with defects for a referral to a doctor. 
Children needing correction of hearing defects were 
referred to the state division of services for crippled 
children. A total of 95 were referred in 1958, including a 
few by family doctors. Children with vision defects, 
whose parents were unable to provide further care, were 
referred to various civic groups which have service 
programs for children. A total of 339 were referred in 
1958. 


In 1946, a state law was passed requiring every child to 
have a physical examination before entering school. That 
was later expanded to include kindergarten or first grade, 
fifth grade and ninth grade. These physical examination 
reports are on file at the school. Mrs. Maley, also, kept a 
record which included immunizations on each child. The 
state law now requires that each child have shots against 
diphtheria, tetanus, whooping cough, and smallpox. Mrs. 
Maley recommended polio shots, as well. 


Mrs. Maley also assisted with the Bloodmobile in 
Pontiac, Fairbury, Cullom, and the Pontiac Prison. The 
state also required that the county health nurse send 
progress reports on all premature babies weighing less 
than five pounds at birth. 


She referred adults as well as children to the state 
division of vocational rehabilitation. Occasionally, she 
referred men who had lost limbs in farm or other 
accidents and who could not afford to pay for artificial 
limbs themselves. 


In cooperation with the Cancer Society, she supervised 
the making of sterile dressings and gave them to people 


who needed them. She also gave instructions to those 
who gave baths, dressed and treated paralyzed persons. 


She was so interested in the plight of mentally 
handicapped children that she was one of the moving 
forces in the organization of parent groups for mentally 
retarded children in Livingston County in 1961. She, in 
cooperation with the county superintendent of schools, 
invited the parents of 30 children to an organizational 
meeting. It was this group which made public 
presentations and representations to school boards which 
eventually were to result in classes for the mentally 
retarded in the county. 


In 1963, Mrs. Maley organized the mass Sabin polio 
vaccine program presented "by the Zonta Club of 
Pontiac (a service club for women) at which an 
estimated 4,300 persons received the vaccine. 


When Mrs. Maley died in 1968, Mrs. Charlotte Killus 
was appointed to carry out her many duties. Mrs. Killus 
retired in 1970, and the school health program became a 
responsibility of the Livingston County Health 
Department. Four nurses, each with responsibihty for 
about one-fourth of the county, and the County Public 
Health Nurse, Mrs. Gladys Kohrt, (She followed Mrs. 
Ann Lavin.) now care for the health needs of the 
schools. 


CHAPTER 13 
Tiling Revolution 


The glaciers of 10,000 years ago did a remarkable job of flattening 
the land in the Fairbury area. But, this flat land had no natural way 
of draining away water. The result was that most of the Fairbury 
area was swampy most of the year. 


This swampland created many problems for pioneer farmers. Rain 
could flood crops and kill them. The continual dampness also 
promoted mosquitoes with their associated diseases. 


Clay field drainage tile created a revolution in the productivity of 
Fairbury area farms. One of the earliest accounts we have of the 
impact of tiling is from Francis Townsend's autobiography New 
Horizons. Mr. Townsend grew up just east of Fairbury and lived 
here until he was about 18 years old. He went on to lead a national 
movement which is thought to have put political pressure on 
President Roosevelt to implement the Social Security system we 
have today. 


The Farm 


I was born on my father's farm in Livingston County in 
north-central Illinois, about three miles east of the little 
village of Fairbury where my father did most of his 
trading. My earliest recollection is of being carried by 
my mother during one of our farm's periodical floods 
down a sort of peninsula of dry ground toward the stable 
where our horses were kept. I remember mother standing 
me on the roof of a pig-shed from which point I could 
watch my father wade hip-deep into the water that had 
invaded the barnyard during the night, as he untied the 
horses and drove them to high ground. 


The incident, I grew to learn, was typical of our farm. 
Father had homesteaded in this north-central Illinois 
prairie land, and the marshes and swamps were a part of 
it. Before we left that part of the country, when I was 18, 
father's farsightedness and hard work had tile-drained 
the land until it was clear of such marshes. But through 
the years of my childhood and youth, I was constantly 
shaken in the summer with swamp malaria. We called it 
"ager" or "chills and fever." 


I believe this was one of the things that kept me from 
developing as an athletic boy. 1 have never been heavy 
and now, at 76, am described as lean, large-boned and 
gaunt. Fortunately, the type of malaria we had in our 
community was seldom fatal. Had it been, Illinois could 
never have produced a Chicago just 115 miles northeast 
of Fairbury. The warm prairie sun did much to alleviate 
"the shakes" and I can still remember how good it felt to 
my chill-wracked body when mother carried me out to 
the sunny side of the house as a child. She would place 
me where she could keep an eye on me while she 
worked at her cheese-making or at the lye kettle, making 
soap for the family. 


According to our old family Bible record, I was born on 
the 13th of January in 1866, but according to that same 
record my sister, two years older than I, was born in 
1865. The inference is that my father, who did little 
writing and probably had not become used to the change 
in figures so early in the New Year, wrote 1866 when he 
should have written 1867. Anyway, since it permits me 
to call myself 76 years old instead of 77, I shall say the 
date of my birth was 1867. 


Townsend's father tiled their Fairbury farm when he was 18 years 
old. If he was born in 1867, his father tiled their farm in 1885. 


Townsend reported that his grandfather, Nathan Townsend, 
purchased 160 acres from the federal government in Fairbury. He 


probably paid $2.50 per acre. After the farm was tiled in 1885, his 
father sold the farm for $9,000. If the sale price was just for land, 
and not for other items, he received $56.25 per acre. Tiling caused 
the land to increase by a factor of 22!! 


Fairbury's Tile Factories 


The 1888 history book documents the existence of two Fairbury area 
tile factories. 


RUFUS C. STRAIGHT. The man who has been a 
western farmer for twenty-five years can well remember 
what an undertaking it was to profitably drain his land 
with open ditches, and yet such drainage, in the absence 
of any better system, was necessary. A few years ago the 
tile was invented and was quickly recognized as of 
inestimable value by the farmers, in not only enabling 
them to reclaim waste places, but to greatly increase the 
productiveness of almost all land. The tile soon came 
into general use, and the result, so far as it relates to the 
agricultural districts, particular of Illinois, has been 
wonderful. 


The tile inventor, and also the tile manufacturer, have 
been benefactors in their day and generation of the entire 
people of the country. Prominent among the latter is the 
subject of this sketch, who, in addition to his farming 
operations, which are conducted on section 9, Indian 
Grove Township, is engaged in the manufacture of tile. 
He is a gentleman who is not only well and favorably 
known in his immediate community, but throughout the 
county. 


Mr. Straight was born in Chautauqua County, N.Y., June 
28, 1835, and is the son of Arby P. and Philena 
(Simmons) Straight, also natives of the Empire State, 
and both of whom were born in the year 1803. They 


were married in July, 1824, and came to Livingston 
County in 1857. Here they purchased land, and followed 
farming until eight years ago, when they retired from 
active life, and are now living at Fairbury. The former is 
a leading member of the Free-Will Baptist Church, in 
which he has held the various offices of that body, while 
the latter is a Close-Communion Baptist. 


They have had nine children born to them, namely: 
Emily, now Mrs. N. C. Johnson; Mary, now Mrs. James 
H. Odell; Alonzo, who married Miss Mahala Stoddard; 
Levi, who married Miss Jane Langworthy; David, who 
married Annie Cassidy; Rufus C; Caroline, now Mrs. 
Rogers; Johnson W., who married Miss Jennie Ellidge: 
Hiram, who married Annie Wheeler, and Milton 
Leander. 


Mr. Straight married Miss Francina Abbey, a native of 
Pennsylvania, where she was born May 28, 1837. She is 
the daughter of Horatio and Martha (Smith) Abbey, 
natives of Erie County, Pa. The father came West, where 
he died, and the mother died many years ago in 
Pennsylvania. Mr. and Mrs. Straight have had born to 
them eight children: Willis, Lee, Lizzie, Nellie, Guy, 
Stella; Lena, who died Oct. 24, 1887, aged ten years, 
five months and twenty-six days; and Ray, who died in 
infancy. 


Mr. Straight emigrated to Illinois in 1854, and located in 
Livingston County, where he purchased land and went to 
farming, in which occupation he has been unusually 
successful. In 1879 he erected and fitted up a factory for 
the manufacture of tile of seven different sizes, and with 
sufficient capacity to employ twenty men during the 
entire tile-making season. This was the first 
establishment of the kind operated in the county. The 
clay upon a portion of his farm is peculiarly adapted to 
tile molding and baking, and the product of his factory is 
of the most excellent quality. He is one of the principal 


members of the Tile Manufacturers' Association of 
Illinois, and has given a great deal of time and attention 
to this industry, and it may justly be said of him that he 
has brought as much good common sense, enterprise and 
means to bear in the manufacture of tile as any man in 
this section of the State. He owns 780 acres of excellent 
land, the home farm consisting of 365 acres, on which he 
has erected a modern brick residence and excellent farm 
buildings, and we are pleased to present, in connection 
with this brief sketch of his life, a full-page view of the 
homestead and tile factory, as well as a portrait of the 
generous proprietor. 


Mr. Straight is one of the Trustees of the Presbyterian 
Church, has held various township offices, and has been 
President of the Agricultural Association for eight years. 
He is quite pronounced in his political views, and 
espouses with enthusiasm the principles of the 
Republican party. 


Mr. and Mrs. Straight have a very interesting family of 
children, of whom they are pardonably proud. Willis is 
following in the footsteps of his father, and is operating 
a Large tile establishment at Manhattan, Ill.; Lee is also 
a tile manufacturer, and is successfully managing a large 
establishment at El Paso, Ш.; Miss Lizzie is naturally an 
artist, and in 1883 began to take instructions in art of Mr. 
Bigelow, of Chicago, and has also been under instruction 
in Evanston, Ill.; Nellie has likewise been a student at 
Evanston; she has made remarkable progress, and will 
no doubt become an eminent artist. Guy and Stella are 
attending the public schools of Fairbury, from which the 
latter will graduate in the coming June. 


Mr. and Mrs. Straight were certainly born under a lucky 
star; they have prospered in all the material affairs of 
life; they have within their call a family of dutiful 
children; have been honored by the social and religious 
organizations to which they belong, and have the esteem 


and respect of all the people of the community in which 
they live. If all these conditions are not conducive to 
happiness, what is? 


Resioence or К. С. Straicnt, Sec. 9. |мотлм Grove Townsnip. 


The 1888 history book also has a biography about James McDowell, 
but it was listed under his wife since he had died by 1888. It also 
includes a portrait of him and his tile factory. 


Mrs. McDowell's parents, John and Mary 
(Williams) Wilson, were natives of North 
Carolina, the father of English and the 
mother of German ancestry. John Wilson 
followed farming all his life, and died in 
Carroll County, Ind., in 1843, aged fifty- 
two years. The mother had died in 1829, 
leaving seven children, namely, Isaac, 
Sarah, Rachel, Thomas, Jacob, Frances, 
and William. After the death of Mr. 
McDowell, his son assisted in the 
adjustment of the estate and the carrying 
on of the farm; this included a tile 


manufactory, from which each year is 
derived a fine revenue. The land is mostly 
devoted to pasture, and the raising of 
grain and hay for the consumption of the 
fine stock which is raised upon it. This 
includes English and Norman horses, 
which are held for sale at Avoca. 
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Fugate Farm Tile Factory 


In 2018, William Fugate donated some bricks and one piece of field 
tile that was manufactured on the Fugate farm northeast of Fairbury. 
He speculated that many farmers that had clay, water, and trees for 
fuel, manufactured their own bricks and tile. 


The author grew up on a farm in Lodemia, northwest of Fairbury. 
His father owned a tractor with a backhoe, and often dug up and 


repaired clay tile for neighbors. The author helped his father do 
these repairs. The author saw all round, tube-like orange clay tiles. 
The author never saw any of these D-shaped small tiles doing these 
repairs. 


An Internet search found these D-shaped clay field tiles were 
commonly manufactured up until about 1900. After 1900, they 
switched to round tiles. Around 1994, the industry switched from 
clay to plastic tiles. 


Installing Drainage Tile in the 1800s 
To install the clay tile, the ditches in the fields had to be hand dug. 


This was hard and laborious work. The website 
https://tinyurl.com/j9vrlvr has a 1938 photo of hand dug tiling. 


Ё 


Tile installation on the Johnston farm in Will County, 
Illinois, in 1938. “All of the fields around Wilmington 
have to be drained using buried tile,” an early 
account notes. “The only tools used were spade, 
shovel and a rounded tiling shovel for shaping the 
bottom of the trench.” 


Tile Advertising in Fairbury 


In her book Stuffed Clubs & Antimacassars, Alma Lewis James 
reported that various Fairbury businesses had young ladies dress up 
and represent their businesses for a theater show. Rufus Strait 
sponsored one of these ladies for his tile manufacturing operations. 


Superstitious Farmers 


As with any new technology, it takes a certain amount of time 
before people become comfortable with the new technology. 


Alma Lewis James, in her book Stuffed Clubs & Antimacassars, 
has a paragraph about how Fairbury farmers adapted to the new 
tiling technology. 


This was at a time of general prosperity. In addition to 
the income from the coal mines, the soldiers returning 
from the Civil War were opening up new farms all 
around Fairbury. Most of the land was marshy, and so a 
new tile factory was started to help drain it. It was all 
experimental, and most of the farmers were exceedingly 
skeptical about going against nature in such a high- 
handed fashion, and so, when the next drought beset 
them, some dug it all out again! 


CHAPTER 14 


Typical Fairbury Farm Illustrations from 1888 


The 1888 history book has the biographies of 116 residents of 
Avoca, Indian Grove, and Belle Prairie townships. It also has 12 
illustrations of farmsteads from these townships. The author 
combined all of these in his book titled Fairbury, Illinois in 1888. 


A few of these farmstead illustrations are shown below. 
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CHAPTER 15 
Summary 


Because of its swampy land and lack of creeks and streams, the 
Fairbury area was one of the last areas in Illinois to be settled. 
Between 1829 and 1840, less than 50 pioneer settlers attempted to 
farm the flat swampland. They all chose to purchase farmland along 
Indian Creek or the Vermilion River. 


One new 1850 Federal law and one new 1851 State law caused an 
avalanche of new pioneer settlers in the middle of the 1850s. A new 
U.S. law granted land patents or grants to military veterans. Most of 
these veterans did not want to move to the swampy Fairbury area. 
They sold their land patent rights for huge discounts to farmers who 
were interested in moving to the Fairbury area. These farmers were 
able to buy land at much lower prices than the official 0.5. 
Government price of $2.50 per acre. 


A new State of Illinois law in 1851 authorized the Peoria & 
Oquawka Railroad to run new tracks from Peoria to the Indiana 
Border. This caused so much land speculation that Dr. J. Leland 
Miller's story of doubling his money in less than 10 months made 
the Chicago newspapers! 


Several farmers competed to get Octave Chanute to run the new 
railroad through their farms. Caleb L. Patton won out by promising 
Octave Chanute half of the new city lots if he ran the new railroad 
through his farm. 


In only 3 three years, the new village of Fairbury grew to 262 
citizens. A wide variety of occupations were needed for the new 
village. 


By the 1880s, clay drainage tile transformed the Fairbury 
swampland into some of the most productive farmland on the planet. 
Mr. Strait and Mr. McDowell each developed thriving clay tiling 
factories in Fairbury. Other farmers, like the Fugates, made their 
own clay tile on their farms. 


With the advent of clay tiling, many prosperous farms were 
developed in the Fairbury area. Many beautiful illustrations exist for 
typical Fairbury farms in the year 1888. 


It is hoped this book helps current Fairbury citizens gain a better 
understanding of how the Fairbury area was founded. After the 
founding of Fairbury over 160 years ago, it continues to be a 
thriving agricultural area. 
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